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—What Changes Mean 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S INITIATIVE 
MAKES HIS SUCCESS 


oe" 4 





IKE the tide, the current of busi- 

| ness advances and recedes. Only 

by lucky chance does the tide ever 

carry us to the point we aim to reach. 

The business man who reaches success, 

no matter what the tide, does so by the 
power of his own initiative. 

Examine the history of business. Two 

concerns may have started together, 

experienced the same influences from 


without, the same Pe of prosperity 
or panic, yet how different their success. 
One attains a position of world leader- 
ship; the other barely holds its own. 

fe a period of general depression the 
average business aes much or all of its 
previous gain. The fi i busi- 
ness whose management has initiative, un- 
derstanding and courage—makes the op- 
portunity to forge ahead into leadership. 


Finding the Ideas That Bring Progress 


Constant watchfulness for the chance 
to improve is the way in which business 
initiative asserts itself. Real leaders dis- 
card the old costly methods, replacing 
them with the new as soon as the value 
of the improvement is proved. 

Nor do they wait for an improvement 
to be accepted by their competitors. 
They are the first to investigate and 
adopt the newest method. 

ardex Institute’s service is the de- 
velopment through methodical investi- 
gation of ideas for better Business Man- 


agement and Business Control. 

Kardex Institute furnishes a special 
service on business management prob- 
lems. The advice of experts on the In- 
stitute’s Staff is available on these im- 
portant subjects by correspondence or 
conference. The Institute also publishes 
the following bulletins each month: (1) 
General Business Advice. (2) Manage- 
ment Methods. (3) Business Conditions. 
(4) Washington Letter. (5) Reports to 
industries. 


The endowment of Kardex Institute makes 
these services possible for an enrollment fee 
that is nominal. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted to Business Education and Research 


New York City. 


Name 


Position 


Street 








(| Detach Coubon for Mailing 


Kardex Institute, Desk 779, 380 Broadway, 


[] Send without obligation on my part your book, “A New 
Conception of Business.” 
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Low-cost Transportation 








Star Car Sales in 
February, 1926 
exceeded those 
of February 


1925 by 95% 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR NEW STAR SIX 
COM. CHASSIS $470 COUPSTER $610 CHASSIS . $620 COUPE ~*~. . $820 
ROADSTER . $525 COACH. . $695 TOURING $695 COACH .. . $880 
TOURING . . $525 SEDAN . . $795 COUPSTER $745 LANDAU SEDAN $975 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 


General Sales Dept.—1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 


Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 





MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


We specialize in 
the marketing 
of securities of 
established and 


successful indus- 








trial companies. 


Correspondence Invited 
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13 igge st March in 
evrolet History/ 


After a January and February that dwarfed 
the corresponding period of 1925*, the 
Improved and lower priced Chevrolet 
encountered a demand that again sent pro- 


duction figures to a new high record for 
March—over 58,000 cars. 


In every section of the country, Chevrolet 
dealers are enjoying quick sales and clean 
profits—are building a sound business 
future on a sound foundation. And that 
sound foundation is a car of thoroughly 
modern appearance and construction, 
which meets as no other car ever met before, 
the emphatic public demand for up-to-date 


design and quality construction, combined 
with low first cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


*During 1925, Chevrolet built over a half million 
cars, setting a new world’s record for the production 
of gear-shift automobiles, 


QUALITY AT: LOW COST 
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Tycos—for si 
Temperature Requirement 


Few indeed are the processes in which heat is not utilized, 
and wherever heat is used, there is a field for Tycos. 


Many great manufacturing plants, public utilities, trans- 
portation companies and food industries use Tycos Indicating, 
Recording and Controlling instruments exclusively. They 
know that they will give sturdy, reliable service year after 
year, and that their records or control will be exact and 
efficient. 


No matter what the task, whether it be the indication of a 
fraction of a degree of body temperature or the control of 
thousands of degrees in a gigantic furnace or retort, Tycos 
Instruments stand ready to take up the work. 


If you are interested in any industry where heat is used, 


write to us, and we will be glad to go into detail about the 
instruments applicable to your line. 


Taylor Instrument Company 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant: Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain: Short & 
Toronto Mason, Ltd., London 


FYCOS 


Temperature 


Ins ~ ments 
Indicating Recording Controlling 
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A Field Marshal 
of Salesmanship 


HEN Saunders 

Norvell, former 

hardware man, 
went back to work, at fifty, 
as head of a business about 
which he knew next to 
notning, many of the men 
who had nailed him in his 
younger days as a field 
marsnal ot salesmanship 


shook their gray heads . 


regretfully. 

“He may keep the thing 
going,’ was the burden ot 
their comment, “but he 
can't possibly repeat his 
earlier performances. Even 
if his energy and enthusi- 
asm are as strong as ever, 
the line is new to him. 
Plans that worked won- 
ders in hardware will fall 
flat in drugs.” 

That was nearly fourteen 
years ago. To-day Mr. 
Norvell is chairman of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., 
manufacturers of drugs 
and drug specialties. Last 
year the business of the 
company doubled. This 
year it has increased 27 
per cent. 

Nothing But “Write” 

for Mike Kinney 

Mr. Norvell was the orig- 
inator of a type of house 
organ now familiar in 
many lines. He called it 
“The Gimlet” and used the 
name of Mike Kinney—the 
head teamster—as editor. 
Its circulation climbed to 
50,000. 

“The worst mistake I 
ever made was in under- 
estimating that book,” said 
Mr. Norvell. “I was going 
abroad for a vacation, and 
just before I left I put in 
a line offering to send a 
Coronation postcard to 
anybody who would write 
to me in care of my Lon- 
don address. 

““We have nothing but 
“write” for Mike Kinney,’ 
said the clerk when I 
reached London. We count- 
ed exactly 12,186 post- 
cards.” 

The above interesting 
bits are from Wm. A. Mc- 
Garry’s story about Saun- 
ders Norvell, to appear in 
an early issue of ForBEs. 
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eA famous professional woman speaks 
to American women-owners 


About to build a home, the successful 
business man seeks the best architec- 
tural talent available—and, of it, 
demands the utmost in experience, 
originality, resourcefulness. . . 


When Madame herself would have 
expert counsel and co-operation as to 
decorative efforts and home-furnish- 
ings de luxe, she enlists the aid of an 
advisor of recognized standing — by 
preference, Miss Elsie de Wolfe, of 
Paris, London and New York. 


What Miss de Wolfe—premier 
interior decorator—sees in the Willys- 
Knight Great Six, its tens of thou- 
sands of discerning American women- 
owners see— 


A body of exquisite beauty—with a 
dash of the Bois, the Boulevard and 
the Champs d’ Elysees about it. Long, 
graceful lines, distinctive, low. A 
veritable symphony of symmetry — 
the nearest to smart perfection yet 
achieved in motor-car design. . . 


Its interior—an inviting expanse of 
automobile, eye-filling, sense-satisfy- 
ing, super-luxurious. Done through- 
out in rich, heavily-piled Mohair 
Velour—a subtle cloister-blue, with a 
beautiful silver bloom—all four doors, 
window-trims and door-checks of the 
same exquisitely rich material. . . 


| ‘It has a really charming effect... 
Quite obviously someone with a true 
sense of the fitness of things conceived 

the appointments of this motor-car.”* 
(Signed) E.sie p—E WOLFE 


Window panels, dash, and door panels 
are of genuine walnut, inlaid in dull 
gold; door-handles, door-releases, 
window - lifts — all hardware is an- 
tique silver type, of chaste, conserv- 
ative design. . . 


Tasseled silk blinds on all three 
rear windows, hang-ons and robe rail 
of heavy silk-rope . . . Opalescent 
corner side-lights and ceiling light 
with separate ebony switches set in 
antique silver design, smart, antique 
silver type vanity case, match holder 
and ash receiver in compartmented 
walnut case; heavily upholstered 
arm rests, comfortably carpeted foot 
rest; gear shift with ornate Onyx 
knob; deep, restful, luxuriously- 






cushioned seats the ne plus ultra of 
the upholsterer’s craft . . 


In the Willys-Knight Great Six 
is present every known convenience 
and elegance ever built into an 
automobile —everything in exquisite 
good-taste, not a jarring note any- 
where, each item of its appoint- 
ments supplementing the other in 
beauty and comfort, all harmoniz- 
ing perfectly with the entire color- 
ensemble of the car... 


And this superb automobile is 
driven by the silent, super-efficient 
Knight sleeve-valve engine—the 
only known motor-mechanism that 
improves with use. A sweet-running 
car, powerful, quiet, smooth, from the 
first turn of the engine, the power- 
plant of your Willys-Knight Great 
Six improves in power, in activity, in 
smooth and silent operation with each 
succeeding mile! 


Today the Willys-Knight Great 
Six may be purchased more con- 
veniently than ever before. The new 
Wittys Finance PLAN offers easy 
time-payment terms at the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. 


We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Great SIX 
omen an Engine youll never wear out > 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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aBuick Could Stand Hus Test! 





In many Buick showrooms this week 
the Buick ‘‘Sealed Chassis” will un- 
dergo as severe a test as ever has been 
imposed on a motor car. 


With the engine running and driving 
the wheels, a continuous shower of 
water will drench the “‘Sealed Chas- 
sis” twenty-four hours a day, to show 
how efficiently Buick performance is 
protected. 


Only Buick provides the design which 
can undergo such punishment. Of all 
cars built today, Buick alone has the 
complete protection of the ‘Sealed 
Chassis” and “Triple Sealed Engine.” 


Every Buick operating part is ‘‘sealed”’ 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


inside a dirt-tight, oil-tight, water-tight 
iron or steel housing. The “Triple 
Seal” (air cleaner, gasoline filter, oil 
filter) keeps dirt, grit and moisture out 
of the engine. 


Road slush and grit cannot reach Buick 
vital parts. Rain and moisture cannot 
cause short circuits in the Buick 
electrical system. Even the spark 
plugs are protected! 


Only a Buick could stand the “shower 
bath” test! 


BUICK MOTORCOMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: 
McLAUGHLIN - BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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Real Meaning of Recent 
Developments 


ERY important corrective pro- 
V cesses have been at work in 

finance, in business, in the 
security markets, in real estate specu- 
lation, in wage considerations. For 
example : 

The unprecedentedly sharp break 
in the stock market eliminated many 
daring pools and has cleansed the 
whole securities market. Reason and 
caution had given place to unreason 
and foolhardiness. Thus one serious 
phase of conditions in this country 
has been corrected. 


The money market has been im- 
proved. Brokers’ loans, which had 
risen about a billion dollars over a 
year ago, have been substantially re- 
duced; call loans in Wall Street, 
which had advanced to 5% per cent., 
have since fallen 1 per cent. or more; 
the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been able to market above par, $500,- 
000,000 of long-term Government 
obligations at 334 per cent., the 
lowest rate since the war; and no- 
body now fears that there will be 
any stiffening in the money market. 

Wild real estate speculation has 
experienced a decided check. The 
reaction set in first in Florida, but 
there has since been less disposition 
elsewhere to go recklessly ahead. 
Thoughtful economists had regarded 
real estate speculation as a grave 
potential danger. Therefore, recent 
developments have been regarded as 
most salutary. 

The failure of the anthracite 
miners to win their strike, supple- 
mented by a distinctly downward 
trend in the cost of living, is inter- 
preted as certain to have a sobering 
influence upon agitation for higher 
wages. When nothing but boom talk 
was prevalent around the New Year, 
and when stocks were moving only in 
the upward direction, it was feared 
that wage earners would be incited to 
demand a larger share of all this 
talked-of prosperity. Some trouble 
may yet be encountered, but at least 


By B. C. Forbes 


corrective forces have been at work. 


Thoroughgoing tax reduction has 
been enacted by Congress. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision in the ~ Nickel 
Plate consolidation is now regarded 
as likely to prove helpful rather than 
harmful. Mergers will not be 
stopped; only, they will have to be 
arranged with full regard for the 
interests of all concerned. The at- 
titude of the Department of Justice 
toward certajn proposed food merg- 
ers has attracted widespread atten- 
tion, but financiers are confident that 
many amalgamations can be and will 
be consummated without interference 
by the Government. 

The latest reports are that install- 
ment selling is now receiving more 
careful consideration and that in cer- 
tain directions high-power pressure 
to dispose of products by this means 
has been curtailed. This is gratify- 
ing, because in the rapid spread of 
installment selling was seen another 
possible danger. 


Wholesome modification has been 


taking place in the ultra-optimistic 
views so loudly. proclaimed by 1926 
forecasters. Such views were cal- 
culated to have a bad influence upon 
sales forces as well as upon labor. 
Now it is coming to be realized that 
the current year is not bound to prove 
a picnic whether honest, strenuous 
efforts be exerted or withheld. Good 
times, it is now realized, will have 
to be earned if they are going to be 
experienced. 


In short, notable progress has been 
made during the first quarter of the 
year in getting down to brass tacks. 
Excessively optimistic notions have 
been dissipated or modified in refer- 
ence to stock market prices, real 
estate values, wage prospects, install- 
ment distribution, merger possibili- 
ties, etc. 


Meanwhile, general business has 
moved along reasonably satisfactor- 
ily. Grain prices have declined, but 
this has been partly offset by the 
remunerative prices obtained for live 
stock. The Department of Labor 

(Continued on page 79) 
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MILLIONS 
DOLLARS 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 27 36 STATES 
( Figures frome FW. Dodge Corp. ) 
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The Monument to a Century 


Before the end of another year, the South’s largest 
bank will be housed in New Orleans’ largest bank 
building. i 

Towering skyward, story on story, the CANAL’S 
new home occupies a half-square in the heart of New 
Orleans’ financial district, with entrances on three 
main business thoroughfares—a fitting monument to 
past accomplishments; a promise of continued re- 
sourcefulness; a symbol of permanent stability. 

While the CANAL BANK has grown tremendously, 
it still has not outgrown personal contact with its cus- 
tomers—nor will it. 


The surroundings and banking-room conveniences 
alone will change—this Bank, now as in the past, 
offers complete financial facilities, and an interested 
service, to sound business enterprises. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


of New Orleans 
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An Iron Master Gets It Done 
By Teaching Self-Reliance 


How George Horton, President of the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Has Buiit 
Up an Organization of Men Who Look Out for Themselves and 
Whose Only Alibi Is “A Good Job of Work’—He 
Hasn’t Seen Some of His Men for Three Years 


“H ORACE,” Mrs. Horton 
was saying, desperate- 
ly, “what could you 
have been thinking of! Why, 
anything might have happened to 
him. He might have been kid- 
napped, or run over and killed, or 





“But nothing did hap- 
pen to him, mother,” 


By Neil M. Clark 


off alone, walked to the correct 
corner, boarded the street car, and 
returned to the hotel without 
mishap. Faced with the respon- 
sibility, he took care of himself. 
This was the trip that Mrs. Hor- 
ton heard about subsequently ; but 
I am not sure whether she ever 


narrow plank and sure of himself. 
Responsibility case - hardened 
George Horton. Jump over the 
intervening forty-seven years and 
you find him to-day the foremost 
engineer in his field, head of the 
largest business of its kind in 
America, and an executive com- 
manding in a peculiar 





was the patient rejoin- 
der. 

“As if that made any 
difference !” 

The discussion ended, 
as most differences of 
opinion do end in happy 
families, without a de- 
cision. Many years 
have passed since the 
words were spoken, and 
it is not now improper 
to inquire what it was 
all about. 

Horace Horton, 
bridge-builder, had de- 
signed and in the year 
1879 was erecting a 
bridge over the Missis- 
sippi River at Fort 
Snelling, near St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and he had 
taken his six-year-old 
son George to St. Paul 
with him for a few 
days. One morning 
father and son boarded 
a street car that carried 
them from their hotel 
to the home of relatives. 
George, a_ small-town 
boy on his first visit to 








degree the loyalty of a 
large organization, 
chiefly men whose mus- 
cles and minds are fab- 
ricated of tough stuff 
that enables them also 
to take care of them- 
selves extraordinarily 
well. Rough and ready, 
hearty men they are, ac- 
customed to handling 
steel and swinging on 
girders 200 feet off the 
ground without blanch- 
ing; quick to satisfy 
anger with a poke on 
the jaw; none too choice 
of vocabulary, manners, 
or dress, and possessing 
perhaps no more than 
their share of the mere- 
ly “nice” virtues; con- 
stantly on their own in 
situations requiring 
more judgment than 
many a “white-collar” 
man meets in a year’s 
work. 

Picture these men to 
yourself, laboring now 
here, now there, in far- 
flung circles from coast 
to coast; then walk m- 








a large city, watched the 

sights big-eyed. He 

and his father walked 

several blocks after 

leaving the street car, reaching 
their destination in time for 
George to have several hours of 
play with his cousins. Horace 
Horton was busy and soon left, 
saying: 

“Come back to the hotel about 
five o’clock, George.” 

No* mother would have done it, 
of course. Few fathers would. 
But to Horace Horton it seemed 
the natural thing. 

At the proper time George set 





George T. Horton 
President, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


learned what happened next day. 

George and his father made an 
excursion to the new bridge. They 
walked out together on a ten-inch 
plank, part of the falsework, the 
father holding the boy’s hand. The 
river ran eighty feet below. 
George fugged and pulled until his 
father let go of his hand. Then, 
construction activities out to- 
wards the middle of the stream 
not interesting him, he walked 
back to the shore—alone on the 


™ to the big office of their 

boss, George Horton, 

president of the Chica- 

go Bridge & Iron 

Works, and meet a man six feet 

and several inches tall, long-faced, 

slow-spoken, square -jawed, 

thoughtful, and—yes! gentle. Drag 

out of him and his associates—for 

you can’t get it all from him—the 

story of himself and of the or- 

ganization, and slowly you begin 

to piece together the reasons why 

Horton commands loyalty and 

love, why and how he has built up 
his great organization. 

Horton makes tanks—huge, me- 


10 


dium-sized, and smaller tanks to 
hold liquids or gases. He has de- 
signed and built many of the larg- 
est tanks in the world and some 
of the most curious in shape. 
Perched on the tops of buildings 
on stilt-like legs, or at refineries, 
or beside railroads at watering 
‘stations, or on golf courses, or in 
oil fields, or near gas plants—no 
doubt you’ve seen his tanks many 
times. If you happen to be in 
Charleston, South Carolina, or 
Louisville, Kentucky, or half a 
dozen other places I could name, 
you might go and see some of the 
biggest water tanks ever built of 
steel, capable of holding up to 
2,000,000 gallons of water. In 
:Texas or New Mexico I could tell 
‘you where to go to see some of the 
curious “hortonspheres,” great 
gas-holders that look like Brob- 
dingnagian baseballs. 

George Horton never doubted 
what he wanted to do. He intend- 
ed-to fit himself to build great 
structures as his father was al- 
ready doing. At sixteen he went 
.to Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Troy, New York, and was 
graduated at twenty. By this time 
his father had joined hands with 





























a Kansas City firm and had ‘his 
own fabricating plant in Chicago, 
where bridge girders and plates 
were made. 

“IT remember, when I came back 
to Chicago after I got through 
school,” George Horton told me, 
“TI went immediately to the plant. 
It was 1893, the World’s Fair year, 
and I was wild to visit the fair. 
3ut father wasn’t thinking about 
that. His greeting was: 

“‘T’ve got a job for you.’ 

“He was building quite a sizable 
bridge at Danville, Illinois. The 
stone piers were already in. He 
told me to go down next day with 
a set of surveying instruments and 
mark the centers of the piers. 
The idea was to locate the points 
where the workmen later would 
drill for the anchor bolts.” 

That was Hoton’s first job: 
there was no more leading by the 
hand here than when he was six 
years old. The job had to be done 
accurately, and occupied several 
weeks. When it was finished he 
had a brief time to visit the fair, 
but not long, for his father had 
another job waiting which called 
for even more resourcefulness and 
responsibility. 


George Horton has designed and 
built many of the largest steel 
tanks to hold liquids or gases in the 
world, and some of the most curious 
in shape. Above is shown an enor- 
mous 1,000,000-gallon elevated water 
tank at Portland, Oregon, and on 
the left is seen a_ 150,000-gallon 
elevated sprinkler tank of the ellip- 
sodal-bottom design, which is used 
for fire protection purposes in a 
large lumber yard at Bend, Oregon. 
The tank on the right has a capa- 
city of 500,000 gallons and was built 
for the municipal water supply at 
Miami, Florida. 
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“The company,” Mr. Horton ex- 
plained, “was building a big stand- 
pipe, the first structure of that 
kind my father’s men had ever 
undertaken; my father was pri- 
marily, interested in his bridges. 
He told me he had selected two 
men to work on the standpipe, 
but I was to go along as foreman. 

“I knew nothing about erecting 
standpipes. But I soon found out 
why my father sent me. The men 
were first-rate workmen, intel- 
ligent and competent, but they 
lacked a sense of responsibility. 
He knew they’ could _ be 
relied on to do good work 
—provided somebody kept an eye 
on them. And he knew I’d stick, 
even though I knew nothing about 
the work; and as long as I was 
there the men would be there 
too—and on the job. 

“T didn’t try,” Mr. Horton con- 
tinued, “to bluff or pretend to the 
men that I knew anything about 
building a standpipe. It wouldn’t 
have gone down, anyway; they 
knew about me. I merely looked on 
without attempting to give orders, 
and helped where I could. My 
presence served as a moral force 
and they stuck. Incidentally, I 
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don’t think there was a single 
method we used in erecting that 
standpipe that is used to-day in 
building standpipes and tanks.” 
After this start, George Horton 
grew gradually into large respon- 
sibilities in the firm and when his 
father died was the logical man to 
head it. Under him, the character 
of the business changed. His 
father had been a bridge-builder ; 
he found himself more interested 
in tanks, and gradually bridges 
were dropped in their favor. Hand- 
in-hand with the building of tanks 
has gone the building of men. 


No Coddling of Employees 


“Our organization,” said Mr. 
Horton, “consists of between 1,000 
and 1,500 men, depending on the 
time of year and the amount of 
erection work under way. It’s 
expanding; therefore we are con- 
stantly needing more men who 
can assume responsibility. 

“My own growth in the organi- 
zation was rather slow and grad- 
ual; that is, I learned all phases 
of the business step by step, and 
it took time, and perhaps that had 
something to do with some of my 
ideas. 

“Titles and fandangles have 
never meant much to me. Get- 
ting work done has meant every- 
thing. That prejudice helps to in- 
dicate the sort of things I look 
for and encourage in men. 

“In the first place, we have no 
time or inclination for nursing and 
coddling. Lots of employees do 
pretty well, I suppose, if they are 
told exactly what to do and how 
to do it. I like men who can go 
ahead without having to be told 
too much. 

“Several years ago a university 
instructor wanted to get into prac- 
tical work and he asked us for 
a job. I told him to come on. I 
didn’t offer him any title or tell 
him what his work would be, 
principally because I didn’t know; 
but I was satisfied that, if he had 
the stuff in him, he would find 
opportunities to make his job and 
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At the top (left) are shown three 
10,000-barrel “Hortonspheres” for 
the storage of natural gas gasoline. 
These tanks were constructed for 
the Texas Company at Port Arthur, 
Texas. On the right is shown an 
elevated wash water tank at Kansas 
City, Kansas. This tank holds 60,000 
gallons of water which is used for 
washing filters. The tank below, in _ 
course of construction, is a 2,000,- 
000 gallon standard pipe being built 
for the city of Dallas, Texas. 


in due time win as much of a title 
as he might crave. 

“He arrived in the middle of 
Summer, when it was broiling hot, 
and was given space in a little of- 
fice facing south under a tin roof. 
It was a regular oven. He was 
pretty fat, too. I noticed him 
sweating away, and wondered if 
he’d soon give it up as a bad job. 

“As it happened, somebody in 
Siam wanted a bridge. I was 
fairly certain we would never build 
that bridge or even get close to the 
contract, but it served as a chance 
to try out the newcomer, so I 
gave him the particulars and 
asked him to see what he could 
do. Well, hot as it was, he hopped 
to it and succeeded in designing 
a very passable bridge, and worked 


out the material lists and costs 
by himself so we were able to 
submit an estimate. It didn’t mat- 
ter that we didn’t get the contract, 
for I never expected to get it; 
but I was mighty glad to see how 
the man tackled the job assigned 
to him, without whining or com- 
plaint. 

“He got plenty of real jobs after 
that, and gradually took on 
enough responsibility so he now 
has, and deserves, the title of 
chief engineer. He made the 
place for himself. We never called 
anybody chief engineer before. 

“That title means something 
around our place to-day. But if 
this man died or left us, I don’t 
believe we’d rush around very 
hard to get another chief engi- 
neer. We might take on a couple 
of extra draftsmen to replace him. 
The work would still have to be 
done, and a few more people 
might be needed to do it. But 
the new ones would start at the 
bottom. If after a while somebody 
proved specially capable, he might 
be given the title. But, in the 
meantime, the heavens wouldn’t 
fall simply because we had nobody 
to sign letters over that title! 


Many Opportunities Furnished 


“The best way for a man to 
deserve a title is for him to grow 
up in the surroundings where he’s 
going to use it. All of our exec- 
utives and men in important posts 
have started without titles, and 
many of them without very def- 
inite jobs, and when they had the 
stuff they found themselves. We 
give starters plenty of encourage- 
ment and see that they are sur- 
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rounded with opportunities, as 
they are bound to be anyway in 
a growing organization, but we 
don’t try to force advancement 
down their throats. We don’t 
draw chalk lines from little jobs 
to big jobs and expect to create 
big men by picking those who can 
walk the chalk. If the starters 
can take advantage of opportu- 
nities without coddling, even in the 
face of some discouragements, 
they’re the kind of men we want. 

“Our: own plant superintendent, 
for instance, grew up in the neigh- 
borhood and started, I believe, as 
a water boy. He wanted to see 
the world, so he made friends with 
the foreman of an erection gang 
and got taken on as a helper. 
Later he was advanced to a fore- 
manship. 


Foreman Must Be Respected 


“It takes a man of parts to be 
a good erection foreman with us. 
His men have got to like him. 
Furthermore, they’ve got to re- 
spect him. That means he has to 
know his business when he gives 
orders. He has to be fair and im- 
partial and firm. And besides, if 
anybody takes exception to some- 
thing he says, and he knows he’s 
right; he has to be able, by main 
strength if necessary, to see that 
his orders are carried out. Our 
superintendent, the man I’m speak- 
ing of, can do all these things. 
The men know it. He has a rep- 
utation that walks square in front 
of him, and when we made him 
superintendent the _ reputation 
came along and was one of his as- 
sets. 

“He’s a husky Swede. I think 
he could lick any man in the shops 
if he took a notion to. I think 
he would lick anybody who tried 
to get him to do something that 
wasn’t right. Most of the men 
like him, and those that don’t are 
afraid of him; and besides, he 


knows the work on the practical 
side right down to the ground. 
Nobody can fool him. Others may 
know more about what it says in 
books; but he gets the work done! 


“The best men discover them- 
selves. Once we had a big job 
erecting a bascule bridge over the 
Chicago River. I knew I’d need 
more help, but didn’t know exactly 
where the pressure might come. 
My brother was at the University 
of Illinois at the time, and recom- 
mended a couple of men he knew 
there. I took them on, giving 
them desks in the drafting room. 


Emergency Uncovers Star Salesman 


“A month or so later the man 
who had oversight of sales stopped 
me in the drafting room to tell 
about a situation that was bother- 
ing him. Many of our jobs are 
big contracts let by municipalities 
or public commissions, and usually 
a certain amount of formality is 
connected with a ‘letting,’ as it’s 
called. A concern bidding on the 
contract usually doesn’t stand a 
very good show unless a represen- 
tative is present to answer ques- 
tions and urge his company’s 
claims and _ qualifications. The 
sales manager at that time had 
three ‘lettings’ on his hands simul- 
taneously in different places, and 
only two men to cover them. He 
was afraid he’d have to pass up 
one. 


““Why not send Trees?’ I sug- 
gested, naming one of the two 
young fellows who had come re- 
cently from the university. I men- 
tioned him only because he was 
sitting nearby and was the first 
man to enter my head. 

“T don’t remember,” Mr. Horton 
went on, “whether Trees got that 
contract. Maybe it would make 
a better story to say he did. But 
the point is, he discovered on that 
excursion that selling was work 
that suited him better than 
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straight engineering, and he be- 
gan inclining towards it and mak- 
ing a place for himself. Before long 
he showed he was the most ag- 
gressive getter of business we ever 
turned up. To-day he is vice-presi- 
dent. No policy of holding men to 
chalk lines would have discovered 
Trees! 

“Aggressiveness isn’t all a man 
needs. He’s got to know his stuff 
as our superintendents know steel 
plates and shop practice. I’ve 
heard the idea that the less a 
salesman knows about what he is 
selling, the better off he is. That’s 
rot. In our business I would no 
more think of hiring a salesman, 
as such, than of hiring a chief 
engineer. We might hire a drafts- 
man or two, hoping one of them 
would develop into a salesman 
eventually. But he couldn’t go 
out with a portfolio for us until 
he could at least answer ques- 
tions that might be asked in the 
primary grade. Salesmen from 
other concerns sometimes come 
here to see me, and if they’re asked 
something a little off their line of 
patter, they don’t know. Many 
times they know less about what 
they’re supposed to be selling than 
I do. 


No Faith in Boxed-off Jobs 


“I hear many employers say: 
‘I can hire all the engineers I want.’ 

“Maybe they can. We can’t. 
We have to grow ’em! That’s the 
way we get salesmen, foremen, 
superintendents, engineers, vice- 
presidents—and presidents and 
janitors, too! And the more each 
man knows about every side of 
the business, the better we like it. 

“Naturally, men with red-tape 
minds don’t get far under such 
conditions. I don’t think they ever 
get far without being boosted 
along by costly systems. I have 
no faith in boxed-off jobs, and 
mighty little in men who place 

(Continued on page 44) 














A 55,000-barrel oil tank at El Reno, Oklahoma, constructed by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works for the Chicago, Rock 





Island and Pacific Railway. 








Twelve Tips on 





Business Leadership 


Tip No. 4—Be Aggressive—Always Have a Fight on—Strike 
First—Keep Your Competitors on the Defensive 


F a man is negative, apologetic, 
| and timid he may be a very 

good craftsman, he may have 
ability and even character; but he 
can never be a Leader—never in 
this world. 

As I am writing of human na- 
ture as it is, not as it ought to be, 
I am compelled to say that all the 
world loves a fighter. 

It is true, and it is greatly to be 
regretted, that a pacifist has no 
follower but himself, while a fight- 
er has always an army at his heels. 

Whoever would handle 
large bodies of men must 


By Herbert N. Casson 


exceptions. And the few excep- 
tions are the men at the top. 

Andrew Carnegie knew it, for 
instance. He introduced the spirit 
of sport into the iron and steel 
business and became one of the 
richest men in the world. 

The man at the head of the com- 
pany must be a Chief—the Chief 
of his tribe. Without this there 
can be very little loyalty or en- 
thusiasm. 

No man will do his best for a 
routine executive who is trying to 


and brigades—and their badges 
and medals—and their music and 
marching—and their Corporals and 
Captains—and their Heroes and 
Memorials. 

When we learn how to honor 
a victorious Salesman or a cour- 
ageous Foreman, as we honor a sol- 
dier with a Distinguished Service 
Medal, we shall find out for the 
first time what loyalty can do in 
business. 

How to get men to do their 
best—that is the problem, always 
and everywhere, for every 
sort of Leader. And the 








always be engaged in some 
sort of a contest. He must 
always have a fight on. 
He must be fighting 
against competitors, or 
against some obstacle, or 
waste, or impossibility. 
The main problem, you 
see, in business life is to 
get your people wide-awake. 
How to rouse them from 
their drowsiness—how to 
brighten their dull eyes— 
how to make them keen and 





HEN we learn how to honor a vic- 

torious salesman or a courageous 
foreman, as we honor a soldier with a 
Distinguished Service Medal, we shall 
find out for the first time what loyalty 
can do in business. 


OW to get men to do their best— 
that is the problem, always and 
everywhere, for every sort of leader. 
And the answer is—give them hard jobs 
and cheer them on and reward them 
when they win. 


answer is—give them hard 
jobs and cheer them on and 
reward them when they 
win. 

How can men be loyal to 
a man who is always on the 
defensive? How can they 
follow a man who is dodg- 
ing and covering up? 

The best defense is at- 
tack. Strike first. Keep 
your imitators on the run, 
as Kipling said, “a year and 
a half behind.” 











quick while they are work- 








ing—that is the problem 
that every Manager has to solve. 

Men don’t like work—never did 
and never will. But they have 
loved games and fights tor the 
last million years. 

Fighting is bred in our bones. 
It is a basic thing. It is not a 
veneer, as most of our social 
virtues are. It is bed-rock human 
nature. 

So, as it is one of the principles 
of Efficiency to treat everything 
according to its nature, you must 
put into your business the spirit 
of struggle. You must have a fight 
or a contest in order to make your 
people do their best and enjoy it. 

A famous playwright once told 
me that most of his plays were 
about a race or a rescue. There 
must always be a villain, he said, 
in every popular play; and there 
must be a struggle to win. 

Playwrights know this vital fact 
in human nature. Novelists know 
it. Politicians know it. But busi- 
ness men do not, with very few 


change everything into clock- 
work. 

No wage-worker ever yet threw 
up his hat and shouted—“Three 
cheers for our Board of Directors.” 

There must be a battle spirit 
in business, and in saying this I 
write as a lifelong enemy of war. 
I have fought militarism for over 
thirty years, and I believe that the 
best way to stop war is to bring 
the battle spirit into trade and 
commerce. 

Men go to war joyfully because 
they are fed up with the dullness 
and red tape of business. 

They are bored and disgusted 
with work. That is why they vol- 
unteer in millions for a war. 

Men will fight. Well, then, let 
them fight against competitors. 
Let them fight with advertise- 
ments instead of guns and bombs. 
Let them fight against waste, and 
high costs, and difficulties, and 
the indifference of the public. 
Let them have their companies 





In nine cases out of ten, 
when I suggest an aggres- 
sive policy to a Managing Direc- 
tor, he says—‘Ah, but you have 
forgotten this difficulty.” Then I 
know that he is a coward, and 
there is nothing more to be said. 

Of course, there is a difficulty. 
There always is. That’s what 
puts the interest into life. If 
there were no difficulty there 
would be no fight and if there 
were no fight there would be 
no fun. 

This is a glorious world, packed 
full with impossibilities—that is 
the right point of view. 

One brave firm has adopted as 
its motto—“It can’t be done, but 
here it is.” That firm makes big 
profits—naturally it does. 

So, if you are to be a leader in 
any line in life, you must be ag- 
gressive. You must always have 
a fight on. 

This one great Fact, keenly re- 
alized by any man of courage, 
would develop him into a Leader 
among his fellowmen. 
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Installment Buying 
—Should It Cause Alarm? 


HAT old bromide—“It isn’t 
the money; it’s the principle” 
—is being conveniently re- 
versed by those who see a flurry of 
danger signals whenever they think 
of installment buying. It isn’t the 
principle; that’s all right—they don’t 


By B. J. Duncan 


bank deposits, life insurance, and 
total wage payments. 

James H. Perkins, president of 
The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, in announcing 
the result of a survey of installment 
buying just completed under his 
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attack the deferred payment plan of 
merchandising. But it is the money; 
they fear that too much is becomitg 
involved—that we are too heavily 
mortgaging the future. 

If our workers and our salaried 
people are buying too heavily of the 
good things of to-day with the inten- 
tion of paying for them to-morrow; 
if first payments—or “down pay- 
ments,” as they are called—are be- 
ing shaved down to but a wafer-like 
slice of the whole amount involved; 
and if payments are being spread 
over so long a period that the risk 
of the seller is out of proportion with 
his expected gains—then it is time 
to apply the brakes. 

But is installment buying getting 
out of hand? 

Until recently there has been much 
loose talk about installment buying’s 
running wild, and the impression has 
been given that many workers’ pay 
envelopes have become so involved 
that clothing and food budgets have 
had to be cut to the bone to keep 
automobiles running and to retain 
possession of numerous washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, phono- 
graphs, over-stuffed parlor suites, 
player pianos, and radios. 

Admittedly, installment buying has 
largely expanded in the last two or 
three years. But so also have savings 
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direction, said that “this type of buy- 
ing has recently so greatly increased 
that it has become not only an im- 
portant influence in the distribution 
of many commodities, but it now 
constitutes a real factor in banking.” 

The report points out that along 
with the development of installment 
buying and to a considerable extent 
preceding it, there have been tremen- 
dous increases in savings bank de- 
posits, life insurance, home build- 
ing, and security purchases. Savings 
bank deposits have increased from 
$14,672,000,000 in 1920 to $23,134,- 
000,000 in 1925. Life insurance in 
force increased from $35,091,000,000 
in 1920 to an estimated total of $72,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1925. 

Total wages and salaries paid in 
the manufacturing industries alone 
increased from $5,342,157,000 in 
1914 to $17,368,000,000 in 1920. 
And the total for all branches of 
industry increased from $32,000,- 
000,000 in 1918 to $40,000,000,000 
in 1925. 

The report emphasizes that it is 
out of the great reservoir of income 
and savings that installment buying 
is proceeding. Summarizing the re- 
sults of figures collected, it is shown 
that the total value of time payment 
sales in the eight industries which 
are most largely committed to this 
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form of selling was, in 1924, $3,293,- 
411,878. 

The graphic charts accompanying 
this article are based on the findings 
of the survey made by The Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company. They tell 
the whole story at a glance. Com- 
paring total wage payments with the 
total value of goods sold on time 
payments, it is apparent that less than 
one dollar out of every ten dollars 
in wages is tied up in installment 
purchases. 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany states as part of its own con- 
clusions : 

“As we view the situation, install- 
ment buying in the final analysis has 
as its basic problem the question of 
credit extension. The initial trans- 
action should never be consummated 
until the seller has thoroughly satis- 
fied himself of the buyer’s ability 
to pay. Failure to do this in every 
case causes the first weakening in the 
credit structure which follows. 

“The dangers in the situation 


would not seem to be susceptible of 
any broad or all-embracing corrective 


measures. The necessary brakes 
must be applied in industrial cases, 
if not by the dealer or the. manufac- 
turer, then by the finance company 
or the commercial. bank. The care- 
ful extension of credit by all of the 
parties concerned will probably do 
much toward keeping out the evils 
which are bound to be present in any 
system so widespread as installment 
selling, and if that is not done the 
disastrous results, which are the in- 
evitable consequence of unwise mer- 
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chandising, will be experienced to the 
extent to which such laxity has been 
allowed to prevail.” 

In a survey prepared for the 
“American Bankers Association 
Journal” by C. C. Hanch, general 
manager of the National Association 
of Finance Companies, particular 
attention is paid to the automobile 
field. Mr. Hanch finds that, on the 
average, 7514 per cent. of all motor 
vehicles are sold on credit, about 
$2,000,000,000 representing the total 
amount of deferred payments cn 
new cars during 1925, on which there 
were total cash down-payments of 
$1,000,000,000. The total deferred 
payments on used cars, he says, were 
$900,000,0C0, and he estimates the 
total amount of automobile paper 
outstanding at a given time at a 
billion-and-a-half. 

“So far automobile paper has been 
sound,” Mr. Hanch says. “The loss 
ratio has been very small, and banks 
have had satisfactory experience 
with the paper of automobile finance 
companies. Amy tendency toward 
low down-payments and long time 
would be the worst thing that could 
happen in the automobile business. 
It is gratifying to say that the ten- 
dency to deviate from sound credit 
terms has apparently passed the peak, 
and there seems to be a disposition 
at present upon the part of both 
dealers and finance companies to 
keep terms within safe limits.” 

The most recent estimate of install- 
ment selling has come in the form of 
a preliminary survey by the Depart- 
ment of Domestic Distribution of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
This survey finds that “pay-as-you- 
go” selling has now reached a peak 
of $5,000,000,000 annually. . 

Prior to publication, the report of 
The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany was submitted to many of the 
leading business men of the country 
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who were asked by Mr. Perkins to 
consider the facts in the light of an 
answer to the questions: Is the prac- 
tice of installment buying proceeding 
along sound lines? Is it a normal 
and healthy development? Should 
it be encouraged or restrained? 

“In the main,” the report says, 
“there seems to be an unanimity of 
favorable opinion with respect to the 
acquisition of necessities by the in- 
stallment-plan method. . . . In so 
far as the acquisition of luxuries is 
concerned, however, the consensus 
of opinion would seem to be that 
that phase of installment selling 
which encourages the purchase of 
such articles is uneconomic and 
should be discouraged. The dividing 
line and the pivotal point of the con- 
troversy has to do with the purchase 
of automobiles. There are those who 
believe that an automobile is a pure 
juxury, while others take the view 
that in our modern scheme of civili- 
zation it tends to increase the wel- 
fare, efficiency, and health of those 
who employ motors as a means of 
locomotion or merely for pleasure.” 

The following opinions are repre- 
sentative of the large number re- 
ceived by The Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company: 


. Expert Testimony 


George F. Johnson, president of 
the Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turers of the country, is of the 
opinion that “urging the poor into 
debt, or ‘installment-plan’ buying, is 
the vilest system yet devised to create 
trouble, discontent and unhappiness 
among the poor.” Mr. Johnson 
points out that “there is no ‘install- 
ment-plan’ buying in groceries, meats 
and food stuffs of all kinds, or in 
necessary and sufficiently warm cloth- 
ing to. keep one from suffering.” 
He thinks that “the installment-plan 
of buying—or rather debt contracted 
by poor people—which places a 
mortgage upon their health, their 
jobs and their earning powers, is just 
about a thousand times worse than 
the old ‘liquor habit’; meaning, it 
creates more unhappiness, misery 
and discontent.” Mr. Johnson says 
that “this is the opinion of one who 
has known from actual experience 
what it means to a poor man with a 
family, and from experience in the 
handling of thousands of working 
people. With a full knowledge of the 
facts as they affect working people 
and their families, it is, therefore, 
expert testimony.” 

Jackson Johnson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, also feels that 
“there is a real danger to the general 
trade situation through developments 
that have taken place with rapid in- 
crease in installment buying.” He 
is of the opinion “that luxuries should 


be bought for cash only and out of 
accumulated earnings, and that people 
should not be encouraged to mort- 
gage their future earnings for things 
they can well do without.” Mr. John- 
son refers to the large increase in 
credit discount companies, and re- 
marks that although such companies 
will get along all right in prosperous 
times, many of them will come to 
grief when conditions get bad. He 
feels that “bankers can put a curb 
on this development because prac- 
tically all of the credit finance com- 
panies are large borrowers of money 
and are dependent upon banks for a 
large part of the capital upon which 
they are operating.” 


Opposed by Clothing Houses 


Certain of the large clothing houses 
of the country are not in favor of 
installment buying in so far as their 
products are concerned. B. J. Cahn, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of B. Kuppenheimer & Company, 
writes as follows: “Personally, the 
writer is opposed to the plan for the 
reason that it is used to persuade 
people to buy better merchandise than 
they can afford, and naturally must 
mortgage their future buying power. 
In the second place, it is going to put 
a burden on the merchant, as he will 
have to increase his cost of doing 
business, and he is not making any 
provision for this. It is doubtful 
whether the increase in volume will 
make up for the extra expense.” Re- 
ferring to the subject in its entirety, 
Mr. Cahn believes that many con- 
cerns engage in installment selling in 
order to secure their share of the 
business, and while, he says, it is 
bound to stimulate business for the 
time being, in the end he does not 
see how it can continue to do so as 
there is only so much money, and 
if it is spent in one way it cannot 
be spent in another. 

Theodore F. Merseles, president of 
Montgomery, Ward & Company, 
feels that “the effects of the present 
time-payment business of the coun- 
try will probably be a postponement 
of a business downturn, but where 
the extension of installment buying 
tends to overdevelop any line or lines 
of merchandise the result is bound 
to be that the ensuing depression will 
be more acute and of longer duration 
than it would otherwise have been.” 
Mr. Merseles says that “many cus- 
tomers are unable to pay cash for 
articles of necessity, and where such 
situations exist, and where the indi- 
vidual is fairly assured of continuous 
employment, the risk involved is not 
great. However, when it comes to 
selling items which make for ‘social 
prestige’ we encounter a situation 
which is somewhat unsound and calls 
for the exercise of extreme care in 
seeing that the prospective customer 
is not burdened down with monthly 
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payments in other directions, which 
in itself eventually brings a measure 
of disaster on those who aspire to de- 
veloping a big sales volume on the 
installment basis.” Mr. Merseles be- 
lieves that installment buying is an 
economic need and essentially sound, 
but that in certain lines of business 
it is being overdone when it develops 
the luxury habit. 

H. B. Tremaine, president of The 
Aeolian Company, points out that 
“the very nature of the questions 
which have recently been asked in 
connection with installment busitiess 
shows that a great deal of the busi- 
ness is being done is an experiment 
so far as the installment purchase 
part is concerned, and the theories 
held by the different trades can only 
be proved by actual experience, as 
has already been done in the piano 
trade.” He believes that the practice 
of installment buying in the piano 
trade is proceeding along sound and 
conservative lines. 


An Aid to Prosperity 


General James G. Harbord, presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation of 
America, does not foresee serious 
difficulties in the installment purchase 
plan as long as the country continues 
in its present prosperous condition. 
He believes that installment pur- 
chases have during the past few years 
added greatly to the prosperity of the 
country, and that the indications are 
that this form of purchase will con- 
tinue to grow in popularity. Re- 
ferring to the dangers in the situa- 
tion he says: “The difficulties with 
which the installment purchase plan 
may be beset will only materialize 
when a period of business depression 
occurs, such as has happened in the 
past. Then the granting of install- 
ment credits would create a very 
serious situation, affecting the whole 
country by reason of lack of employ- 
ment, necessitating the repossession 
of articles sold on the installment 
plan due to inability of the purchas- 
ers to continue payments.” 

B. L. Winchell, president and chair- 
man of the board of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, advises that in 
so far as the typewriter business is 
concerned, installment buying has not 
reached a point where it is at all oner- 
ous to his company, nor has it reached 
a point where they care to interpose 
objections or discouragement. He 
states that their losses are very small, 
and that the percentage of their busi- 
ness done on time payments runs less 
than twenty-five per cent. He feels 
that “the business is conducted along 
helpful, instead of hurtful, lines.” 

Alvan Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, thinks 
that the question involved in connec- 
tion with installment buying is: “How 
far ahead should the average indivi- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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My Mental Attitude 


I find that the way I am treated 
in the day’s work depends upon 
the state of mind I bring into it. 

If I enter a circle of men whom 
I take to be superior to me, I am 
likely to be snubbed. 

If I impute to them the feeling 
that I am inferior, I will not fail 
to be inferior. 

If I am self-confident, I awaken 
confidence. 

If I cringe, I make others want 
to step on me. 

If I am cheerful, cheerfulness is 
handed me by others.—Crane. 

e.* @ 


Success is not a matter of de- 
sire. It is the product of hard 
work.—J. H. Barringer, vice-presi- 
dent, National Cash Register Co. 

* * * 


Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have some- 
thing to do which must be done 
whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work, and forced to do 
your best, will breed in you tem- 
perance, self-control, diligence, 
strength of will, content, and a 
hundred virtues which the idle will 
never know.—Kingsley. 

e = 6 

He is happiest, be he king or 

peasant, who finds peace in his 


home.—Goethe. 
* * x 


Great occasions do not make 


heroes or cowards; they simply ~ 


unveil them to the eyes of men. 
Silently and imperceptibly, as we 
wake or sleep, we grow strong 
or we grow weak, and at last 
some crisis shows us what we have 
become.—Canon Westcott. 
From G. F. Brewer, Wakefield, Mass. 
* * * 


Life is growth—a challenge to 
environment. If we cannot meet 
our everyday surroundings with 
equanimity and pleasure and grow 
each day in some useful direction, 
then this splendid balance of cos- 
mic forces which we call life is 
on the road toward misfortune, 
misery ard destruction. There- 
fore health is the most precious of 
all things——Luther Burbank. | 
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A Memory System 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls on you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 

Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, 
each sneer 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure. 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor. 


—The Silent Partner. 








A Text 
Y EA, all of you gird yourselves 


with humility, to serve one 
another: for God resisteth the 
proud.—1 Peter 5:5. 


Sent in by H. Bainsberger, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. What 
is your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 




















It is highly gratifying to find a 
major industry, such as electric 
power, developing naturally along 
lines that are thoroughly satis- 
factory from a national defense 
view. The growth of industries 
suitable for munition production 
in the Mississippi valley and the 
Middle West, is being stimulated. 
The number of men required to 
produce a given quantity of muni- 
tions is being constantly decreased 
and this increases our potential 
man-power for active service. 
Large blocks of power can be con- 
centrated at single points for the 
production of such war materials 
as poison gas, powder, nitrates and 
ferro-alloys. The more extensive 
the growth of our electric power 
along present lines, the greater 
will be the military strength of 
our nation.—Guy E. Tripp, chair- 
man, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
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If you are poor—work. 

If you are rich—continue to 
work. 

If you are burdened with seem- 
ingly unfair _ responsibilities— 
work. 

If you are happy—keep right on 
working. Idleness gives room for 
doubts and fear. 

If disappointments come—work. 

If sorrow overwhelms you, and 
loved ones seem not true—work. 

When faith falters and reason 
fails—just work. 

When dreams are shattered and 
hepe seems dead—work. Work as 
if your life were in peril. It really 
is. 

No matter what ails you—work. 

Work faithfully—work with 
faith. 

Work is the greatest remedy 
available. 

Work will cure both mental and 
physical afflictions. 

—Baltimore Sun. 

From S. F. Miller, West Chazy, N. Y. 

* * * 


HE true gentleman is the man 
whose conduct proceeds from 
goodwill and an acute sense of 
propriety, and whose self-control 
is equal to all emergencies; who 
does not make the poor man con- 
scious of his poverty, the obscure 
man of his obscurity, or any man 
of his inferiority or deformity; 
who is himself humbled if neces- 
sity compel him to humble an- 
other; who does not flatter wealth, 
cringe before power, or boast of 
his own possessions or achieve- 
ments; who speaks with frank- 
ness, but always -with sincerity 
and sympathy, and whose deed 
follows his word; who thinks of 
the rights and feelings of others 
rather than of his own; who ap- 
pears well in any company and 
who is at home what he seems to 
be abroad—a man with whom 
honor is sacred.—Selected. 
From L. O. Sandin, Seattle, 
* * * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author's name. Names 

of winners will be printed. 


Wash. 





How Ford Wins Loyalty 
of Railroad Men 






When He Bought D. T. & I. He Did Away With Brotherhood Agreements 
and “Seniorities” and Train-Mile Payments—But Workers Did Not 
Strike, Because Wages Were Raised 20 to 30%, and $6 a Day 
Was Made Minimum Standard, With No Sunday Work 


66 HE average railroad in 
the United States is over- 


manned; and the men on 
it are underpaid.” 

So says Henry Ford, and says it 
time and time again. He said it 
to me, and he says it to any one 
else with whom he discusses the 
question. He spoke of the section- 
gang as an illustration: the aver- 
age road employs eight men in one 
of these gangs. On the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton (the Ford 
road) but six are used. 

“And yet,” explains its president, 
“with those six men, each of them 
being paid six dollars a day, we ac- 
complish about twice as much as 
the average gang on other roads 
accomplishes, with eight men at 
four dollars a day apiece. In other 


words, for our extra four dollars, 


By Edward Hungerford 


we get vastly more than four dol- 
lars’ worth of extra work.” 

It pays to pay good wages. 

The appearance of the right-of- 
way of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton would seem to bear out this 
assertion. 

As was set down in a previous 
article, there are three cardinal 
points in which the Ford road dif- 
fers from most of its contempora- 
ries here in the United States: it 
has proportionately fewer men, 
these men are individually better 
paid, and a very high standard of 
cleanliness and tidiness of the prop- 
erty is set up and carefully main- 
tained. There are other principles 
to come into the reckoning; Mr. 
Ford endeavors to operate his road 
with the simplest possible adminis- 
tration to see that every man is 








surrounded by a wholesome en- 
vironment, that he is kept busy 
during all of his hours of work, 
that he avoids waste and that he 
never forgets the safety factors of 
his job—these last always import- 
ant features in the running of a 
railroad. 

To.see how far he has gone in the 
accomplishment of these principles 
upon the Detroit, Toledo and Iron- 
ton, one goes back six years—to 
the day that Mr. Ford first acquired 
the property. It was certainly over- 
manned. And its men were under- 
paid. Sometimes they were not 
paid at all; and the men strained 
their eyesight looking up the track 
for the engine with the yellow flags 
which signified that it hauled the 
(generally overdue) pay car. There 
were a good many men to be paid 
from that little car. With but 440 

















The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad i 


s not the only “antique” purchased by Henry Ford. He is here shown before 


the fireplace in the old Botsford Tavern, at Clarenceville, Mich., sixteen miles from Detroit, which he recently pur- 


chased and restored to its old condition. The tavern, commonly 
Stephen Jennings in 1836. 


known as “The Sixteen-Mile House,” was built by 


This is the second ancient hostelry to be added to the Ford collection. 
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(©) Keystone 


When Ford bought the D. T. & I. Railroad it was in poor condition, repairs were necessary, and a general over- 
Here is a view of part of the road, showing the splendid condition of the 
roadbed after rock ballasting had been completed. The average road employs eight men in one of these section 
gangs. On the Ford road but six men are used. “And yet,” says Henry Ford, “with those six men, each of them 
being paid six dollars a day, we accomplish about twice as much as the average gang on other roads accomplished 


hauling of the whole road is made. 


with eight men at four dollars a day apiece. 


route-miles of line, the D. T. & I. 
maintained a pretty full sort of rail- 
road administration. One of the 
first things that Ford did with his 
new toy was to strip this organi- 
zation—almost to the very bone. 

In his factory Ford scorns elab- 
orate organization. I saw in his 
great River Rouge works a man 
hurrying past, shabbily dressed 
rather than otherwise, who I was 
told drew as a superintendent of the 
plant a salary of $25,000 a year, 
but who had not yet attained to 
the dignity of a desk. Ford asserts 
that he himself has no office. As 
far as I know, that is so. When I 
interviewed him, it was in the of- 
fice of the vice-president of all his 
properties. There is a classic story 
about the big chief of the entire 
enterprise that, when they came to 
him for a sizable appropriation for 
an addition to a headquarters build- 
ing to accommodate the files, he re- 
plied with the quiet smile that is 
so characteristic of him : “Wouldn’t 
it be better to destroy that accumu- 
lation of files?” Which presently 
was done. 

Of course, any railroad, even a 
comparatively modest property 
such as the D. T. & I., must have 
some files. The minimum require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the regulatory 
boards of the two important states 
through which it passes compel a 
deal of clerical work and the keep- 
ing of a fairly large quantity of 


dollars’ worth of extra work.” 


statistics. But on the Ford road 
this is kept to an absolute mini- 
mum. Out of a total force of some 
2,500 persons employed on it to- 
day, but 186 men—or 7.29 per cent. 
—are engaged in clerical duties. 
What this means may be seen by a 
comparison with one of its big 
neighbors, where, out of a total 
personnel of nearly 68,000, 8,694 
men and women—or 12.78 per 
cent.—are clerks. And there are 
some pretty well operated roads 
where the percentage runs even 
higher than this. Indidentally, it 
may be added that the average 
clerk on the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton is being paid over $2,100 
a year as against about $1,500, the 
average clerical pay on the old-line 
railroads. 


Executives of the D. T. & I. 

In order to start the job with as 
clean a slate as possible, Ford be- 
gan at the outset by giving the D. 
T. & I. an entirely new corps of 
officers. He became its president; 
his name and facsimile signature 
as such are printed upon its pas- 
senger tickets. E. G. Liebold, long 
closely associated with him in the 
management of all his properties, 
became a vice-president; F. L. 
Rockelman, also schooled in the 
Ford organization, vice-president 
and general manager. Neither Lie- 
bold nor Rockelman had ever been 
in the railroad business; but then, 
for that matter, neither had Henry 
Ford. 


In other words, for our extra four dollars, we get vastly more than four 


To Rockelman has been allotted, 
since the beginning of the present 
regime, the actual upkeep and op- 
eration of the road. He accom- 
plishes its running day by day with 
the help of a general superintend- 
ent who has under him, on the 
northern division of the property, 
two trainmasters, and on the south- 
ern, one. The duties and responsi- 
bilities of each of these trainmast- 
ers are not unlike those of the divi- 
sion superintendent on an average 
railroad. Rockelman also has three 
supervisors, or division engineers, 
who look after the maintenance of 
the line ; three other similar officers 
who look after the upkeep of the 
locomotive and other rolling stock. 
Any elaborate engineering work, 
either on the right-of-way or upon 
the motive power, is executed un- 
der Liebold’s direction, by the large 
and rather elaborate experimental 
staff maintained for all the Ford 
enterprises. 

There also is an officer ranking 
with Mr. Liebold and Mr. Rockel- 
man—G, R. Brubaker, who is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton. The law com- 
pels on any common-carrier rail- 
road the maintenance of certain of- 
fices and titles. If it were not for 
this, it is probable that these last 
would be completely eliminated on 
the Ford road. They certainly do 
not fall logically within the general 
Ford principles of organization. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to note 
that to-day the roster of the road 
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is about 50 per cent. composed of 
men employed by it before its new 
owner came into possession of it. 

When Henry Ford took over the 
D. T. & I. he tore up—in effect, 
at least—all the elaborate agree- 
ments which previously had existed 
between the road and the rank and 
file of its employees, together with 
the complicated train-mile arrange- 
ments for the payment of the train 
crews. All of these were standard 
and about the same as those which 
apply on the other rairoads of the 
land. They ‘stated, in rather min- 
ute detail, just what a man should 
and should not do while he was 
employed upon a railroad. Ford’s 
answer to all of this was simple: 

“He will do what we tell him to 
do during the eight hours that he 
is employed by us,” he said. 

At the same time there were torn 
down the complicated seniority 
rights and lists which previously 
had adorned the bulletin boards at 
roundhouses and other central op- 
erating points upon the line. Ford, 
and the men most closely associat- 
ed with him, would determine in 
the future which engineer would 
have this engine, or that; which 
conductor, this run, or that. The 
best of them hereafter would be 
parceled out in accordance with 
meritorious performance, certainly 
not under the stupid rule of mere 
length of service. 


Liberal Wage Scale 


To make such sweeping changes 
without a strike, or perhaps a riot, 
even, meant of course a compensa- 
tion to the men for the time-hon- 
ored privilege that had been taken 
away from them. This came in 
several ways: in good environment 
being placed around them, in abso- 
lute justice being done them in case 
of disputes about this thing or 
that, and—chief of all—in a radigal 
increase in pay, ranging all the way 
from 20 to 30 per cent. over prev- 
ious pay on the D. T. & I., and from 
15 to 25 per cent. over that given 
for similar work on the lines of its 
prosperous competitors. 

The minimum standard rate of 
pay for any man on the road is six 
dollars a day. If he is brand-new 
to railroading, he is started at five 
dollars a day. In sixty days he is 
advanced to the standard six-dollar 
figure. If his work does not justify 
this advance, he is not continued. 
Theoretically, there is no maxi- 
mum standard, although it may be 
set down as a guiding statement 
that engineers and conductors are 
paid from $300 to $375 a month; 
firemen, $200 to $275 a month; 
yard and train brakemen, from $175 
to $235 a month; station agents 
from $160 to $350, according to the 





size and the average volume of 
business of the station. Ordina- 
rily, to reach from the minimum to 
the maximum pay of any of these 
classes will take a man eighteen 
months. But no record is kept of 
the swiftness of his advancement. 
It is enough that he performs his 
job thoroughly and well. If the 
station agent advances, it probably 
will be from a smaller town to a 
larger. 

“We are trying to make our sta- 
tion agent a real fellow; a sort of 
territorial magnate,” explains 
Rockelman. 


Abolished Sunday Operation 


For it must not be thought for 
a moment that the summary action 
of the Ford plan in doing away 
with the cumbersome—and oftimes 
highly artificial—mass of brother- 
hood agreements and of “seniori- 
ties” implies any harshness on the 
part of the new management. The 
contrary is true. While the road 
refuses to follow the usual plan of 
writing annual passes or even trip 
passes for the pleasure trips of its 
employees and their families, and 
will not request these from other 
railroads—its officers share this re- 
striction with the rank-and-file— 
it has done one thing at least which 
probably was worth more than the 
pass privilege to most of the mem- 
bers of its sizable family: i has 
abolished the Sunday operation of 
the property. On Saturday at mid- 
night its telegraph wire stops click- 
ing, all trains are in their terminals, 
and the operators go home. Even 
the crossing watchmen quit; until 
midnight Monday morning. No 
trains are sent out Saturday save 
those that are reasonably sure of 
reaching their destination before 
midnight that evening. 

One of the few files that Henry 
Ford really cherishes is the thick 
one of letters of appreciation which 
have come to him from the employ- 
ees of the road because of this Sun- 
day ruling. Of course there are few 
railroads that could arrange an ab- 
solute seventh-day closing such as 
this. Yet the fact remains that a 
vast deal of unnecessary work is 
performed on Sunday on the aver- 
age railroad—work that, by a little 
planning, could be accomplished on 
the other days of the week. 


Pays No Overtime 


Ford pays no overtime. With 
him this is another cardinal prin- 
ciple and is religiously adhered to, 
always. With him the eight-hour 
day is gospel, although he thinks 
that he sees the five-hour one ap- 
proaching. On his railroad the 
standard is figured in six-day weeks 
of forty-eight hours of steady em- 
ployment—more accurately, at 208 
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hours per month. While the line 
does not always succeed in keep- 
ing an employee’s actual hours of 
work under eight hours out of each 
twenty-four, it does amazingly 
well. When a man actually does 
work overtime, he is not paid for 
it. But he is credited with it and 
he can take it as extra time off at 
some future time when he desires 
it. 

But those eight hours a day, six 
days a week, are Henry Ford’s; 
never forget that. 

I saw a freight train stop oppo- 
site a small station, waiting on a 
passing track for a train to ap- 
proach from the other direction. 
Without a second’s delay, the en- 
gineer and the firemen hopped out 
and began polishing the resplend- 
ent black and nickel work of their 
immaculate locomotive. That was 
not stage play. I was accompanied 
by no one from the road’s manage- 
ment; my going over the line was 
absolutely unheralded. I paid my 
way and rode on an ordinary ticket 
over it. Yet I could not fail to be 
impressed in the single passenger 
coach of the little way-train with 
the brakeman coming through each 
hour or so and carefully dusting 
and cleaning the floor, the seats 
and the woodwork of the car. No 
wonder it was immaculate; on an 
average road such a job would be 
beneath the brakeman’s dignity ; 
his agreement with the road espe- 
cially prohibits undertaking such a 
task. And so, if the road has any 
pride at all in its equipment, it is 
forced to hire an extra man—a por- 
ter—to keep its trains clean upon 
their runs. Which is not always 
accomplished. 


A Convincing Argument 


There is a story—vouched for— 
on the Ford road that a veteran 
engineer refused absolutely to wipe 
his engine. The old tradition ruled 
strongly upon him. He was told 
that Mr. Ford himself thought 
nothing of getting down and wip- 
ing a machine or a locomotive with 
his own hands. But still he re- 
mained adamant. Inasmuch as it 
is a fundamental of the Ford creed 
that no man may be discharged 
upon the judgment of one person, 
he was sent on to the road foreman 
of engines. That officer argued 
with him—but to no definite result. 
Finally he was sent to the vice- 
president and general manager— 
Rockelman. 

Inasmuch 4s it also is a part of 
the credo never to discharge an 
employee until a last resort is nec- 
essary, Rockelman bethought him- 
self of the usual mode of Ford dis- 
cipline—assigning a man to work 

(Continued on Pagr 50) 
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Barometers That Foretell 






Business Weather 


You Can’t Do Anything About Business Weather, But You Can Be Prepared 
for It if You Learn to Read the Signs and Portents — Ten 
Indicators That Give Forewarnings of Change 


help to know that a certain 

box is loaded with dynamite. 
The news that it is highly ex- 
plosive may not be pleasant. But 
if it does contain dynamite, it’s a 
mighty good thing to know it. 
The information is .con- 
ducive to prolonged life. . 


[ may not be of any special 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 
President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


of seas and all kinds of weather. 
He takes advantage of the favor- 
able currents to speed his progress 
and plans to protect himself when 
the currents and winds are run- 
ning against his course. If he is 
an experienced sailor, the adverse 


mishap. It is much the same in 
business. 

The matter of making a con- 
sistent profit would be much sim- 
pler if you could ignore these 
changes and give all your time and 
attention to perfecting the inside 

working of the business; 
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but that is not possible. 





—————_— 





A thorough knowledge of 
fundamental business and 
financial conditions is valu- 
able in much the same 
way. It may or may not 
lead directly to a generous 
increase in profits, but it is 
likely to help one to avoid 
serious or disastrous 
losses. 

The only thing that is 
constant about the busi- 
ness weather is a continu- 
al state of change. Gen- 
eral business conditions to- 
day are either better or 
worse, either more favor- 
able or less favorable than 
they were yesterday, than 
they will be to-morrow. 
The composite of factors, 
interests, influences, and 
trends that goes to make 
up the total of activity 
which we call general 
business is a living and 
moving thing. It is like 
a great tide upon which 
hundreds and thousands of 
business ships are sailing. 
Sometimes it is rising and 
sometimes it is falling. At 
periods the current is flow- 
ing in and carrying the host 
of small crafts with it; at 
others it is flowing out and 
the pull is in that direction. 
Frequently it carries its 
thousands of boats toward 
clear water where sailing 


is easy. Again it turns suddenly 





Safer Sailing If You 
Know the Tides 


4 HE tides of prosperity and 
depression affect every big 
or little business ship that sails 
the business sea. No matter how 
snug things may be aboard your 
craft, it will meet hard or easy 
going according to the ebb or 

ow of the tide. It is necessary 
to know, therefore, not only the 
sailing qualities of your vessel, 
but also the state of the tide. The 
flood tide of prosperity may bring 
many new buyers into your mar- 
ket; the ebb tide of depression 
may reduce your sales possibil- 
ities materially. 

“A more general understand- 
ing of the laws that govern busi- 
ness and a closer attention to the 
factors that show our position 
will do much to temper the 
fluctuations between poeaety 
and depression and keep busi- 
ness on an even keel, with safer 
sailing for every one,” says James 
H. Rand, Jr. In this article he 
describes the leading indicators 
of business tides. 


Every undertaking reaches 
out into the general busi- 
ness field and must be af- 
fected by changes in out- 
side conditions. If you 
buy materials, the price 
you must pay is deter- 
mined by the ratio between 
the supply of the material 
available and the demand 
for it. If new buyers are 
entering the field, if gen- 
eral demand is increasing 
without a corresponding 
increase in the supply, 
you must pay a higher 
price for what you need. 
Conversely, if general con- 
ditions are hindering or 
curtailing the operations 
of other buyers, the de- 
mand is lessened and you 
may buy at a lower price. 

If you employ men in 
your business, the price 
you pay for their services 
is determined indirectly by 
what these same men earn 
in other factories or in 
other lines of work. Dur- 
ing the post-war boom, the 
farmers in many sections 
were left without farm 
labor because the factories 
in the cities offered more 
pay and pleasanter work- 
ing conditions. The com- 
petition between businesses 

















trends do not hinder him much. 


for men is a continuous 
ees process, sometimes the pull 
is in one direction and sometimes 





and impels them toward danger- 
ous reefs and rocks. 

The captain of a ship, who 
knows his profession as a naviga- 
tor, can make progress in all sorts 





But the sailor who tries to navi- 
gate without a knowledge of the 
tides and currents, who sets out 
for port ignoring the weather en- 
tirely, is very likely to meet with 


in another. You may think that 
you are running your business 
from the inside, but the wages you 
pay and the type of men you hire 
are determined by the com- 
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petitive offers of outside business. 


If you sell your product to 
others, your sales depend upon 
their ability and willingness to 
buy. General prosperity with a 
wide increase in purchasing power 
may bring many new buyers into 
your market. A depression may 
reduce your sales possibilities ma- 
terially. 

Changes in the business weather 
are felt most keenly in the sales 
field because changes from pros- 
perity to depression and from de- 
pression to _ prosperity 
change, not only the total 


tractings of the American pocket- 
book. 

The financial side of the busi- 
ness is also affected by these broad 
changes. An active demand for 
commercial loans sends interest 
rates upward and you pay an 
increased price for the money you 
need. Prosperity is felt in cred- 
its and collections. Both the abil- 
ity and inclination to pay what is 
owing changes with general con- 
ditions and the promise of the im- 
mediate future. No phase of the 
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tions between prosperity and de- 
pression and keep business on an 
even keel with safer sailing for 
every one. Here are a few of th. 
leading indicators—often referred 
to as fundamental business and 
financial conditions—with brief 
suggestions as to interpretation: 

Commodity Prices—In the rise 
and fall of commodity prices we 
have what is perhaps the most 
important single barometer of 
business. Price is determined by 


‘the ratio between available sup- 


ply and active demand. If 








volume of purchasing 
power, but also the view- 
point of the buyer. If 
your income this year is 
20 per cent. greater than 
it was last year, you not 
only have 20 per cent. 
more money to spend but 
you feel large and expan- 
sive. You decide to have 
many of the luxuries you 
have always wanted and 
you are a good prospect 
for almost any salesman. 
But if your income is 10 
per cent. less than it was 
a year ago, you lecture to 
your family about econ- 
omy and your neighbors do 
the same thing. You de- 
cide to conserve and save. 
Your actual purchasing 
power has been reduced 
only 10 per cent., but your 
sales resistance has in- 
creased many times that 
amount. 

The old idea that a busi- 
ness concerned with sup- 
plying the common things 
necessary to existence is 
steady and sound while the 
venture providing non-es- 
sentials is dangerous has 
been quite thoroughly ex- 
ploded by recent experi- 
ence. The automobile 
business has prospered and 
grown fat while the tex- 
tile industry, making the 
garments required by law 
and by our uncertain cli- 
mate, has had a thin time 








The Uphill Climb 
By Ted Olson 


Uphill, and on, through the murk and 


mire; 


Forward still, without pause or rest, 
Though the brain grows dizzy and the 


stout limbs tire, 


And doubt like a cancer gnaws in the 


breast. 


For the clouds hang low and the sleet- 


flaws blind us, 


And the dim trail winds over rock and 


morass. 


With only the fog before—behind us, 
What wonder at last if we miss the 


pass? 


Bear on! Bear on! Let your hearts not 


falter. 


Draw courage closer to fend the chill. 
Let the drones of the valley quibble and 


palter— 


There is no space here for the laggard 


will. 


For the road is ever a long and dim one 
To any goal that is worth the quest. 
And knowing the fight was a stern and 


grim one 


But lends the triumph a truer zest! 


And the night too deep for a star to 


plumb it 


Must yield at length to a mightier 


dawn. 


And the climber never can miss the 


summit 


If he has the strength to go up and 


on! 


demand is increasing with 
a constant supply, prices 
rise; and likewise when de- 
mand declines, prices tend 
to fall. Added to this direct 
measure of the volume of 
buying power in the mar- 
ket, we have the psycholog- 
ical effect of price changes. 
It might be thought that 
rising prices would dis- 
courage demand and slow 
up buying, but while this 
is true in certain retail 
fields, as a general rule 
price increases work the 
opposite result. When 
prices increase the average 
industrial buyer rushes in- 
to the market to protect 
himself against further 
boosts, and demand is 
thereby quickened. When 
prices begin to decline 
the buyer, feeling that de- 
lay will result in_ still 
greater savings, withdraws, 
and the market, already 
weak, is left without sup- 
port. Rising prices ordi- 
narily foretell a greater 
demand, and falling prices 
generally precede a shrink- 
ing market. Much of the 
buyer’s present attitude 
and his future action can 
be estimated from the 
trend of commodity prices. 

These constant changes 
in price are not indicative 
of any change in intrinsic 
values but are due to the 
fact that we use a fluctu- 
ating dollar in our business 














of it. The radio has fur- 
nished us with a marvelous 
scientific performance and an 
equally marvelous industrial devel- 
opment, while some of the older 
industries making and supplying 
the so-called necessities have 
pleaded earnestly for a market. 
Box office receipts hold up sur- 
prisingly during times of depres- 
sion. It seems that the American 
buyer is getting his luxuries first, 
and is buying as many necessities 
as he can afford with what is left. 
But no business is exempt from 
the recurrent swellings and con- 


individual business escapes the ef- 
fect of changes in the outside busi- 
ness world, and the man who tries 
to give all his time and attention to 
the inside of his business will con- 
stantly be faced with unexpected 
developments that cannot be di- 
rectly accounted for within his 
four walls. 

A more general understanding 
of the laws that govern business 
and a closer attention to the fac- 
tors that show our position will 
do much to temper the fluctua- 


transactions. All other 

measures are fixed, a yard 
is always 36 inches, a ton is al- 
ways 2,000 pounds and an hour is 
always 60 minutes, but a dollar is 
seldom 100 cents in purchasing 
power. Imagine the havoc which 
would result if a yard were some- 
times 27 inches, and if the meas- 
ure changed from day to day. 
Suppose that you were required 
to deliver 3,000 pounds for a ton 
this year and 1,479 pounds next 
year. What if an hour this week 
were accepted as composed of 62 
minutes while next week you 
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would have to figure it as 49 
minutes! Yet this is exactly what 
a fluctuating dollar—the most 
common measure in business— 
actually does. It is vitally import- 
int that you watch the swelling 
and shrinking of this dollar as it 
is revealed in commodity prices— 
the measure of what it will buy 
—so that you may value it prop- 
erly and weigh it accurately in 
making your plans and transacting 
your business. 


Rising prices are characteristic 
of a period of business improve- 
ment, but an abnormally high 
level cannot be maintained. Fall- 
ing prices go with a depression, 
but exceedingly low prices must 
be temporary. 


Money Rates.—The interest 
rates charged for money are noth- 
ing more nor less than the price of 
money. They tend to fluctuate 
with other prices, but are governed 
directly by the supply of gold as 
a basis for credit and the demand 
for that credit by borrowers. In- 
creasing money rates evidence an 
increase in demand and reveal a 
progressive spirit on the part of 
business men, but high rates place 
an added burden upon enterprise 
and put a brake on progress. 
When money rates rise above 
normal levels, a slowing up is in 
sight. Likewise low rates encour- 
age development and offer an ad- 
vantage to the business men who 
have courage to go ahead. Ab- 
normally low rates offer distinct 
opportunity and foreshadow an 
increase in business activity. 


Watch Rediscount Rate 


Since the organization of The 
Federal Reserve Bank the redis- 
count rate, set arbitrarily by the 
Board of Governors, has offered a 
convenient means of stimulating 
or restraining (business without 
regard for the actual’ supply of 
gold or the demand for credit. If 
business needs encouragement, the 
rate may be lowered arbitrarily to 
make it easy to borrow; and if 
activity increases too rapidly, the 
rate may be raised temporarily as 
a check. In setting this rate the 
Federal Reserve Board is acting as 
a business governor, and so long 
as the power is used judiciously 
the control makes for sounder and 
healthier business conditions. 

Watch money rates and the Fed- 
eral Reserve rediscount rate. In- 
creases indicate an increased de- 
mand for money, but they also 
make it more difficult to expand 
further. Decreases suggest a sur- 
plus of funds and a certain lack of 
confidence, but they prepare for 
the improvement that may be ex- 
pected later on. 

Bank clearings and check trans- 
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Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


Wall Street sober is better for the 

country than Wall Street drunk. 
oe: * 

Will Spring bring more business 
sunshine ? 

e *.* 

New York building workers have 
forced another increase in pay. The 
next change probably will be down- 
wards. 

2 se 


In buying stocks, buy earnings. 
* 2:4 


The I. C. C. forbids the railroads 
to cut rates to compete with the 
Panama Canal. And forbids rate 
increases elsewhere. The railroads 
still have a few troubles. 

x * x 

Don’t push installment sales over- 

far. 
 @ 2 


The Senate is to investigate the 
Tariff Commission. Let’s hope one 
crowd of tax-eaters will be disbanded. 

x * x 


Britain’s coal outlook still is dark. 


Rents by and by should join the 
downward cost-of-living. 
* * x 
Two disturbing elements: Musso- 
lint and Mexico. 
= 
It has become easier io buy than 
to sell boomed real estate. 
x * x 


“General Haskell Brands Russians 
Dishonest.” Surely a belated dis- 
covery. 

ee s 

Looks as if commodity prices 
will go lower. 

o 6 

Prépare for keener foreign com- 
petition before very long. 

a 

A prediction: The Van Sweringens 
will find a way. 

* 2 ® 

Employment is good, but don’t 
despise a good job. 





actions.—In these two factors we 
find a measure of current activity 
in dollars. Since more than 90 per 
cent. of total business is trans- 
acted by check, the weekly figures 
on checks, cashed furnish a reli- 
able measure of the dollar volume 
of current business. The seasonal 
trends in transactions, as in other 
statistical measures, must be al- 
lowed for by comparing present 
activity with that of the same 
period of previous years or by re- 
ducing the current readings to an 
accurate measure by eliminating 
the seasonal trend. When this is 
done, you have an excellent pic- 
ture of the amount and trend of 
current business. 

When check transactions are in- 
creasing more dollars are chang- 
ing hands and the actual volume 
of active purchasing power is in- 
creasing. When check transac- 
tions are declining money is mov- 
ing more slowly and buying power 
is shrinking. 

Employment and Payrolls.—The 
figures on these elements of the 
industrial equation offer direct 
evidence on the volume and trend 
of consumer purchasing power. 
Since the average worker spends 
practically all of his pay before 
the ensuing payday, this money 
{represents immediate consumer 
demand. Increases are reflected im- 
mediately in retail sales. Local 
business suffers at once from any 
general decline. 

Strikes and labor disturbances 
are most prevalent when the de- 
mand for men is great and when 


plants are busy, but numerous 
wage increases lead to an inflated 
basis and higher costs. More pay 
and less work, if carried to an ex- 
treme, result in no pay and no 
work. 

Watch employment, payrolls, 
and labor disturbances—extremes 
in either direction are dangerous. 

Business’ Failures—Here we 
have an inverted measure of profits 
and an apparent paradox. An in- 
crease in failures is generally sup- 
posed to be a bad sign because it 
entails loss to creditors, and a 
lack of failures is likewise inter- 
preted as an evidence of sound 
business. Actually, failures tend to 
keep the business machinery clear 
of the unfit and the inefficient. In 
our present competitive scheme of 
things any one with a little capital 
and the required initiative may 
venture into business. We have 
no entrance requirements which 
demand that a man shall be com- 
petent to render service in the field 
he has chosen and no means of 
keeping him from rushing head- 
long into an industry already 
overcrowded. But ‘we have the 
test of competition, and the un- 
skilled or inefficient are eliminated 
by the failure route. The system 
may not appeal to the sociologist 
as being the best, and it may not 
be the most economical, but it does 
keep the business decks cleared of 
those least fit to serve a market. 

Abnormally low failures, there- 
fore, mean that business is being 
filled up with less efficient con- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Detroit’s Mile-a-Month Growth 
Enriches Home Owners 


Thousands Share in Hundreds of Millions Made in Detroit Real Estate 
—One Square Mile of Built-Up Property Per Month Was the 
Average for Last Two Years—During Last 15 Years 
the Total Population and Area Have Tripled 


ETROIT in the last score 
D of years has become world 

known because of the mo- 
tor car. The romance of the stu- 
pendous growth of the automo- 
tive industry, within twenty-five 
years, from an infant in swaddling 
clothes to the largest of Ameri- 
can industries, and the consequent 
revolution by the motor car of 
practically every form of indivi- 
dual and family transportation, has 
carried the name of Detroit into 
every country—translated it into 
every civilized tongue. 


Were it not for the indelible as- 
sociation of the two names, De- 
troit and automobiles, a story al- 
most as imposing as that of De- 
troit and motor cars would have 
gone around the world also. The 
story of Detroit real estate, had it 
occurred in almost any other city 
or section in America, would have 
been one of national import, and 
would have focused national atten- 
tion upon what has been and is 
happening. For at Detroit in the 
last fifteen years there has been 
created almost an entirely new 
city, which has grown and which 
is continuing to grow with re- 
markable strides. 


While Detroit has astonished 
America by its unparalleled pro- 
gress in these fifteen years, and 
has more than tripled its popula- 
tion and area, its property worth 


By Theodore F. MacManus 


has increased still more, if we 
merely consider assessed valua- 
tions. These reveal that Detroit 
property to-day is worth from four 
to six times its 1910 figure. 
Stories of amazing individual 
profits from real estate, and equal- 








HE WRITER of this 
story of Detroit’s amaz- 
ing growth knows his subject 
like a book. Theodore F. 
MacManus, president of Mac- 
Manus, _ Incorporated, is 
among the most influential 
and successful men of Detroit 
who have reaped large for- 
tunes through intelligent buy- 
ing of real estate. Mr. Mac- 
Manus has pioneered in auto- 
motive advertising and mer- 
chandising, and to-day he and 
his organization occupy a 
position of leadership, al- 
though not directly involved 
in manufacturing. 




















ly amazing increases in property 
value, are common throughout 
Detroit. They include every phase 
of real estate. Eleven years ago 
100 feet of Broadway frontage, 
downtown, was bought for $100,- 
000. It was sold not long ago for 
$750,000. Property on Woodward 
avenue, the city’s most important 
thoroughfare, two miles from City 


Hall, bought for $12,000 in 1910, 
is worth $250,000 to-day, accord- 
ing to expert appraisers. Another 
nearby site, with 200 feet frontage 
on Woodward, bought for $75,000 
in 1910, can be sold to-day for $1,- 
000,000. 

Seven years ago property on 
Grand boulevard, a block from 
Woodward, was sold for $60,000. 
To-day it is valued at ten times 
that figure. And Grand boulevard, 
within the memory of older resi- 
dents, was literally “out in the 
country,” with farm lands actual- 
ly within sight of it. 

Sixteen years ago six acres near 
the Ford Highland Park plant were 
offered in trade for a lot on Fourth 
avenue, valued at $4,000. The 
market price of those six acres to- 
day is, conservatively, $180,000. 

Turning to other property, a 
plot of nearly 400 acres, eighteen 
miles from City Hall and four 
miles from the northwest suburb 
of Birmingham, was sold in Febru- 
ary, 1926, for $3,000 an acre. Some 
of it was bought as low as $50 an 
acre—all within twenty years. An- 
other holder of 500 somewhat scat- 
tered acres in that vicifity, which 
cost him approximately $500 an 
acre two years ago, recently re- 
fused $2,500 an acre for the entire 
plot. 

-In one low-priced development, 
about seventeen miles from City 
Hall, tots have actually increased 
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Aerial view of a part of downtown Detroit. The Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Dime Bank, and Penobscot Building stand out 


Part of the Woodward Ave., Detroit, shopping section, 
looking north from State Street, toward Grand Circus Park 
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from $650 to $1,250 in ten months, 
and from $450 to $650 in four 
months. Another low priced devel- 
opment in a different section has 
jumped prices there from $500 to 
$3,000 in fifteen months. Still an- 
other development, of higher 
grade, in another section, has in- 
creased values from $2,000 to $3,- 
000 in the last year. 

A real estate firm during the last 
twelve months has profited nearly 
$1,000,000 from an _ investment 
which has never called into use 
more than $200,000. All its prop- 
erty has been bought within the 
year. Its profits on land still un- 
sold are calculated at prevailing 
figures in its neighborhoods. 

These are not unusual instances. 
Rather, they tend simply to indi- 
cate what has been and is being 
gained by many individuals and 
groups of persons from Detroit’s 
tremendous increase in property 
valuations. 


Causes of Present Position 


To understand and to appréciate 
more fully the factors behind De- 
troit’s seemingly miraculous 
growth, it is worth while to delve 
briefly into some of its history, 
and to investigate a few of the 
leading causes that have brought 
it to its present position. 

It was somewhere in 1699 that 
a Frenchman, Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac, explorer and colonizer 
of the New World, decided that 
he had discovered the logical lo- 
cation for a French trading post. 

Discussing this site, it is chron- 
icled that he said: “It is the gate- 
way to the West.” A little later 
he started there what has grown 
to be Detroit. 

When persons express amaze- 
ment at the tremendous strides 
the city has made, it is well worth 
recording that Cadillac, 227 years 
ago, with the whole Middle West 
before him, displayed the remark- 
able foresight of choosing the lo- 
cation of Detroit. That was gen- 
uine vision. 

Detroit to-day is not on the 
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Looking South on Washington Boulevard, Detroit. 


The tall building 


in the center is the new 29-story Book-Cadillac Hotel, the tallest and 


one of the largest hotels in the world. 


At the extreme left is the 


Kresge Building and at the right the Park Avenue Building and the 
Hotel Statler 


threshold of becoming one of the 
world’s foremost cities. It already 
is one of the most important. It 
is, actually, merely on the thresh- 
old of becoming still more dom- 
inant. 

Its automotive manufacturing, 
which has won it fame throughout 
the world, represents, contrary to 
popular conception, less than half 
its total manufactured output 
which reached, in 1925, $2,500,0C0,- 
000—an amount that swept it into 
the place of third industrial city in 
the United States. 

Detroit has actually grown from 
twelfth to third place in fifteen 


years, surpassing by its tremen- 
dous strides Eastern cities which 
up to that time made it seem a 
pigmy by comparison. More sur- 
prising, perhaps, it now ranks 
fourth among American cities in 
the vaule of its exports. 

Detroit to-day holds greater 
promise for stronger immediate 
and continued growth than almost 
any other metropolitan center in 
the world. The same leaders who 
have made Detroit great are still 
active; are forging ahead to great- 
er and still greater accomplish- 
ments. These expanding indus- 
tries call for more employees, and 
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Fort Street West, looking toward the Detroit banking and 
financial district, an area of imposing structures 





Part of the steel mills that comprise the Ford River Rouge 
and Fordson plants, where thousands of men are employed 
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snore subsidiary industries. These, 
in turn, call for still more employ- 
ees, and those growing thousands 
demand other thousands to cater 
to their wants—more doctors, 
bakers, grocers, dentists, lawyers, 
bankers, merchants, and all the 
rest. 

The same organization of pub- 
lic utility engineers who, in 1905, 
when Detroit’s population was be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000, esti- 
mated that the city’s telephone 
area in 1920 would comprise 1,116,- 
000 persons, now say that it and its 
suburbs will have a population of 
1,830,000 by 1930, and 2,250,000 by 
1935. Because their estimate for 
1920, made in 1905, was actually 
within 14,000 of being correct, ac- 
cording to 1920 Government cen- 
sus figures, considerable impor- 
tance may be attached to their 
forecasts for 1930 and 1935. 

Detroit actually is growing near- 
ly three times as rapidly to-day 
as it was during the period from 
1910 to 1923, when its growth 
startled the world. During that 
time its average growth was 4,- 
926 persons per month. In 1924 
the city and its immediate suburbs 
added 115,000 to their population. 
In 1925 they increased by another 
162,000. That is a two-year aver- 
age of 11,541 per month. As 11,- 
298 persons live on a square mile 
of developed territory in Detroit, 
the city is growing at the rate of 
one square mile of built-up prop- 
erty each month. 


Remarkable Industrial Growth 


Greater Detroit now gives em- 
ployment to 420,000 men in its in- 
dustrial organizations. In the last 
eighteen months the employment 
increase has been about 100,000. 
And the city keeps right on grow- 
ing. Automobile manufacturers 
declare, and correctly, that the 
future increase in motor car own- 
ership depends more upon possible 


saturation of streets and highways: 


than upon any economic satura- 
tion. 

Detroit is already making prep- 
arations to become the center of 
a new industry—the manufacture 
of airplanes. Add to this the mo- 
tor bus industry, also in its in- 
fancy but increasing in impor- 
tance every day, and the steel in- 
dustry, which is turning its eyes 
to Detroit, and you have a few 
of the many big factors that are 
inducing more and more Detroiters 
to invest, or add to their invest- 
ments, in Detroit real estate. 

The other factors that will play 
a strong part in Detroit’s future 
expansion have not yet been men- 
tioned. The first, which already 
has contributed much to the city 
and its growth, is that two-thirds 
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Typical Detroit residences in the field of medium-priced homes 


of the population of the United 
States is within twenty-four hours 
of Detroit by rail. The second, 
not yet felt, is the lakes-to-ocean 
waterway. Because it is a funda- 
mental economic asset it is bound 
to come. When it does, Detroit 
will be benefited to an extent not 
yet thoroughly realized, perhaps, 
even by the city’s own leaders. 

As Detroit has grown, property 
values throughout its adjoining 
area have increased even more 
rapidly. Growth, of course, spells 
competition for home and business 
sites coincident with a general op- 
portunity for profit through en- 
larged opportunities. 

The hundreds of millions that 
have been made in Detroit real 
estate have not been realized only 
by a few fortunate individuals 
alone. Rather, they have been 
shared by thousands of people in 
almost every walk of life. And, 
as Detroit continues its growth— 
an amazing growth, if you will, 
were it not that all economic facts 
make it seem so certain to con- 
tinue—the millions that Detroit 
has accrued in value are merely a 
mile-post toward the additional 
millions to come. 


Detroit’s growth is on a solid 
foundation. Leaders of the city 
are looking toward supplying fu- 
ture economic needs of the world’s 
people just as they are now sup- 
plying some of their present 
wants. Behind Detroit’s growth is 
industry ; ever expanding industry ; 
industry known the world over for 
its efficiency. Industry is the 
foundation on which any great city 
must be built. So long as De- 
troit continues to manufacture 
better products for less than they 
can be manufactured elsewhere, 
it need never fear for its continued 
stronger position among the 
world’s leading cities. 

In attaining its present position, 
Detroit has become a leader in 
progressiveness among the world’s 
metropolitan centers. Since 1920 
this progressiveness has become 
even more manifest. Expansion 
on the broadest scale it has ever 
known has been created and is 
constantly being enlarged upon to 
cope with its steadily increasing 
wants and needs. Announcement 
of farsighted and gigantic pro- 
grams is almost a daily occurrence. 

Pioneering into the field of the 
super-highway, the city is already 
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about to witness the completion 
of Wider Woodward—a 204-foot 
thoroughfare running from the 
city limits to Pontiac, along which 
other large expansions into the 
suburban areas will eventually be 
carried forward. 

First begun two years ago, real 
estate leaders say that property 
values throughout the entire area 
directly benefited by Wider Wood- 
ward at least doubled in value in 
that time. Woodward avenue 
frontage in staid and aristocratic 
Bloomfield Hills, eighteen miles 
from City Hall, recently sold for 
$8,000 an acre. An estate nearby, 
bought in 1919 for slightly less 
than $1,400 an acre, is to be divid- 
ed into smaller parcels, for which 
an average price of from $5,000 to 
$6,000 an acre is anticipated. 


Three Growing Communities 


The entire increase in property 
value in the area affected to date 
by Wider Woodward alone, is al- 
ready estimated at from $100,000,- 
000 to. $150,000,000 by real estate 
men. 

Lying directly on this super- 
highway are three rapidly grow- 
ing municipalities Ferndale, 
Royal Oak, and Birmingham—in 
addition to Pontiac. From a 1920 
population of a few thousand peo- 
ple, the coming Government cen- 
sus undoubtedly will reveal these 
three communities as containing 
more than 50,000 persons. They 
will virtually duplicate the phen- 
omenal growth of Highland Park 
and Hamtramck, which grew all 
the way from 8,000 persons to 90,- 
000 in ten years. 

Development of Wider Wood- 
ward is expected to create a solid 


mass of home sites, stretching 
three miles or more on either side 
of the highway, from Detroit to 
Pontiac—a distance of twenty- 
four miles. Vast construction is 
already being carried on through- 
out that section. This will join 
more closely to Detroit another 
thriving industrial city which will 
grow into the 100,000 class within 
a few years. Electrification of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad from 
Detroit to Pontiac, now being 
agitated, together with fast com- 
muter service, will constitute an- 
other link between the city and its 
northwest suburbs, and to other 
towns still further away. 

Residential Detroit began to 
outgrow Wayne County some 
years ago. Oakland County, ad- 
joining Wayne to the north, begins 
at the Eight-Mile road, which is 
the city limits. In Oakland County 
are some 600 small lakes—ideal 
locations for estates, summer cot- 
tages and permanent homes. De- 
troit’s growth, both to the north 
and northwest, has continued so 
rapidly that lake _ acreage 
anywhere in Oakland County is 
almost impossible to obtain,..ex- 
cept at prices which appear stag- 
gering. The most desirable sites, 
twenty and twenty-five miles 
from downtown Detroit, were pro- 
cured several years ago by far- 
seeing investors or individual 
homeseekers. Property even with- 
in sight of the better lakes is be- 
ginning to mount toward big fig- 
ures. 

But vast as Detroit’s exploration 
to the northwest and north has 
been for its home sites, another 
development, equally as striking, 
has been going on to the west and 
southwest. There, at River 
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Rouge and at Fordson, Henry and 
Edsel Ford have literally reared 
new industrial behemoths—com- 
ing cities of their own. The 
staggering number of 80,000 men ~ 
is already employed by the Ford 
company in its plants in southwest 
Detroit. A gigantic new steel 
plant, one of the world’s largest, 
is already in operation there—a 
forerunner of industrial expansion 
in that section which must. eventu- 
ally make other and older indus- 
trial sections of the city appear 
small in comparison. The Ford 
southwest units have already 
eclipsed the company’s Highland 
Park domains, and are growing 
larger month by month. One 
hundred and fifty thousand men 
will eventually be employed by 
the company there, Henry Ford 
has been quoted as saying. 


Home of Many Industries 


Though the tremendous impor- 
tance of the Ford empire to Detroit 
is unmistakable, the city contains 
dozens of other industrial giants. 
These include such representative 
organizations as General Motors, 
Dodge, Hudson-Essex, Chrysler, 
Cadillac, Packard, Burroughs, 
Hupmobile, Studebaker, Paige- 
Jewett, the United States Tire Co., 
the big stove companies, copper, 
brass, steel and iron concerns, 
Parke-Davis & Co., and scores of 
other firms with outputs running 
into the millions annually. 

This Ford development in the 
southwest has created its own res- 
idential sections. Vast sites out 
Michigan, Dix, and Grand River 
avenues, and those between, have 
been opened, with development to 
the west as far as Déarborn, and 
along Grand River all the way to 
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Bedford—thirteen miles. All these 
developments are strictly in keep- 
ing with the nation-wide tendency 
to expand and to create vast new 
suburban areas. It has been the 
natural outgrowth of man’s desire 
to live away from smoke, dirt, and 
noise. It has been made possible, 
eloquently enough, through the 
acceptance of the motor car as the 
greatest agency for flexible, in- 
dividual, and family transportation 
that the world has ever known. 

A writer said recently in the 
“National Real Estate Journal”: 

“Cities like New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and Indianapolis will extend their 
suburban areas out possibly. sixty 
miles. It is predicted that, in the 
next ten years, cities with a pop- 
ulation of 500,000 or more will not 
increase in population to exceed 
‘12 per cent. within their present 
corporate limits, while that area 
outside their corporate limits will 
increase in population from 35 to 
100 per cent.” 

This would indicate where the 
person or organization interested 
in real estate may look for a sub- 
stantial and rapid development. 


Much Room for Growth 


A glance at the map of Detroit 
reveals another interesting point. 
Canada is almost directly south of 
the city. Its possible expansion 
is barred in at least 40 per cent. 
of its circumference at the interna- 
tional boundary established in the 
Detroit River. Consequently, the 
expansion that naturally would be 
distributed over 100 units of a sur- 
rounding circle, must be con- 
fined to sixty. That means that 
Detroit will push out greater dis- 
tances in its remaining directions 
than it would otherwise do. Be- 
cause of that, developments along 
the main highways leading out of 
Detroit to the southwest, west, 
northwest, north, northeast and 
east, are spreading far beyond the 
city’s actual confines as most per- 
sons recognize them. It really 
makes little difference. Fast sub- 
urban transportation, possible 
with wide highways and commuter 
service, means that another mile 
takes only four or five minutes at 
the most. 

Further illustrations of individu- 
al profit may assist in making 
clearer the potentialities that con- 
tinue to arise almost daily in and 
around the city. A large real 
estate operator bought acreage on 
one side of a highway in Decem- 
ber, 1924, for approximately $1,000 
an acre. A year later.he was com- 
pelled to pay $3,000 an acre for the 
property directly across the 
street. Property on Mack avenue 
was recently sold at a price that 
yielded its owner a profit of 100 


per cent. a year for the nine years 
he held it. 

Shortly prior to the death of the 
owner of a large downtown office 
building seven years ago, he ex- 
pressed himself as willing to sell 
for below $2,000,000. One real 
estate man is said to have a stand- 
ing offer from a customer to pro- 
cure the site for $4,500,000. 

In 1921, two bricklayers bought 
a corner lot on the east side for 
$2,200, with a down payment of 
$220 and monthly payments of $22. 
When the street on which their 
lot was located was extended, 
thus becoming one of the east side 
streets that run clear through 
from Jefferson avenue to the 
Seven-mile road, their corner be- 
came a rather important intersec- 
tion. They sold for $22,000, giv- 
ing them practically a $20,000 
profit in five years on an invest- 
ment into which they had paid 
less than $1,400. 

Twelve years ago an Italian was 
working as a laborer. Within the 
last twenty months, through the 
purchase of acreage, he has prof- 
ited more than $250,000. 

Even more impressive instances 
may be cited. In 1915 a corner 
lot on Grand River avenue sold 
for $1,200 and the usual real 
estate terms of payment prevail- 
ing at that time. In 1920 it was 
sold for $12,000 cash. Property 
on that street that sold in 1914 for 
$20 a front foot has a value to-day 
of from ten to twelve times that 
figure. 

Eleven months before he sold it, 
a man bought 100 feet on another 
northwest thoroughfare for $10,- 
000, paying $1,500 down and $100 
a month, or $2,600, before he re- 
sold for $26,000. 

Fort street frontage, nine miles 
from City Hall, was purchased 
less than two years ago at $60 and 
$70 a front foot. It was sold sev- 
eral months ago at $350 a foot. 
Eleven years ago Woodward ave- 
nue frontage at the Nine-Mile 
road sold at $35 and $40 a fot. To- 
day’s prices are in excess of $600. 
Property on John R. street, just 
south of the Nine-Mile road, pur- 
chased eighteen months ago for 
$50 a foot, was recently sold for 
cash at four times that amount. 

Here are a few comparative in- 
stances of assessed valuations of 
downtown property, taken from 
various sections of the entire 
downtown area (the figures are 
assessments for land only): 

1914.... $85,000 1925.... $303,850 


1913.... 44,000 1924.... 210,000 
1910.... 62,000 1925.... 384,030 
1915.... 20,730 1925.... 171,000 
1910.... 7,500 1925.... 58,000 
1910.... 13,000 1925.... 94,000 
1910. 41,500 1925.... 274,000 


In 1920, the lessee of some Cass 
avenue property who under the 
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lease’s original terms was then 
paying $20,000 a year rental, with 
four years to run, refused $100,000 
cash for it. 

In 1910, Detroit had a popula- 
tion of 465,000. Its 1920 figure 
was 933,000, an increase of 113 
per cent. In 1910 the city’s sub- 
urbs had scarcely any population. 
Ten years later they contained 


more than 100,000 people. Greater ° 


Detroit, including Highland Park, 
Hamtramck, the Grosse Pointe 
villages and the recently annexed 
areas, in 1925 had a population of 
1,561,437, according to city direc- 
tory estimates. The city itself is 
believed to have contained 1,250,- 
000 persons at that time. 


Assessed Valuation 


Even greater has been the 
growth of the city’s assessed valu- 
ation. In 1910 it was $377,335,000. 
In 1920 it was $1,698,106,000, an 
increase of 350 per cent. It is 
true that the 1920 city comprised 
an area nearly double that of ten 
years earlier. But nearly all the 
high value property in 1920 was 
within the city confines. The De- 
troit of to-day has created hun- 
dreds of millions of property value 
outside the city—a goodly share 
of it, as previously indicated, along 
Wider Woodward, even outside 
the county. Yet the latest assess- 
ment figures for Detroit itself are 
$2,757,664,000, an increase since 
1920 of 62 per cent. 

For every person added to the 
city’s population there is now ad- 
ded more than $2,000 to its prop- 
erty wealth. In 1924, with an esti- 
mated growth in population of 
115,000 in Greater Detroit, the as- 
sessed valuation, within the city 
alone, was increased $345,338,000 
over that for 1923. 

Values in Detroit are not ficti- 
tious, nor those established by 
large landlord owners. This is 
evidenced in the fact that 38 per 
cent. of the residences within the 
city are actually owned by the 
people residing within them. 





Three of the illustrations to the 
article appearing in the November 
1, 1925, number of Forses entitled 
“Rayon, Sensation of Textile 
World” were, through a coinci- 
dence, a reproduction without per- 
mission of some which had been 
published in the copyrighted book, 
“The Story of Rayon,” published 
by The Viscose Company. The 
illustrations in question appear 
on page 17 of the article, and are 
there stated to be “interior views 
of a large Rayon plant.” The 
photographs were purchased by 
Forses from a photograph agency 
in the regular way. We regret 
the error and disclaim any inten- 
tion of infringing the copyright. 
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How Busy Business Men 
Can Keep Fit 


Many Established Notions and Traditions Seriously Interfere With the 
Adoption of Healthful Living Habits 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


portant influences is the ten- 

dency of most people to make 
broad generalizations from a 
single observation. The fact that 
some great grandparent lived to be 
ninety years of age after gross in- 
duigence in food, drink, tobacco— 
after wholesale infraction of all 
the rules of health—is naively of- 
fered as a good and sufficient rea- 
son why everybody should live as 
he pleases without regard to the 
possible effect on the body of 
poisons, infections, or other de- 
structive influences. 

Many people: boast that over- 
eating, excessive smoking, or 
physical sloth have no apparent in- 
fluences on their health, 
and cite instances of others 


Pp ERHAPS one of the most im- 


one factor or influence in life. Why 
separate it from so many other 
important factors, such as poisons, 
infections, food errors, or muscular 
disuse? 

Few people expect to be imme- 
diately killed or injured by their 
occupation. They reason that if 
their occupation is unhealthful in 
a general way it will in the course 
of years affect them unfavorably. 
They should have the same atti- 
tude of mind with regard to other 
factors in their environment. And 
they should hesitate to follow cer- 
tain habits because of their un- 
favorable reaction on large groups 
of people just as they would hes- 
itate to enter an occupation that 


will in a considerable number of 
cases prove to be the starting 
point ef such serious con- 
ditions as rheumatism, kidney 
trouble, or even heart disease. 
When a man makes his decision 
as to the use or non-use of alco- 
hol, he should keep in mind the 
fact that users of alcohol are com- 
parable to those engaged in an 
unhealthful occupation. Even 
moderate users show a definitely 
higher death rate than non-users. 
Comprehensive statistics, such as 
we have on alcohol, are lacking on 
tobacco; but tobacco used freely 
is unquestionably a narcotic 


poison, and any large group of 


men exposed to its influence must 
be expected to show a high- 





er proportion of circulato- 





who have apparently sur- 
vived in spite of these in- 
jurious living habits or in- 
fluences. 

Now, every trooper who 
took part in the Charge of 
the Light Brigade was not 
killed. Every reckless mo- 
torist does not come to 
grief. There were actually 
some survivors from Pic- 
kett’s Charge at Gettys- 
burg. And even in the 
hazardous occupations 
there are men who man- 
age to pull through and es- 
cape disaster. : 

In considering these 








Results Are Worthwhile 


“The requirements of a health 
program do not really take the 
joy out of life,” says Dr. Fisk. 
“It has been our observation that 
as people exercise their intelli- 
gence and willpower in cutting 
out useless 
actually acquire a greater ca- 
pacity for enjoying life and a cer- 
tain self-confidence and satisfac- 
tion which adds something very 
definite to their personalities.” 


indulgences, 


they 


ry troubles and arterial 
changes. 

The moderately over- 
weight man does not look 
upon this condition indivi- 
dually as of any great im- 
portance, except perhaps 
from an aesthetic stand- 
point. But when we go 
into the group experience 
on overweight, we find def- 
initely higher mortality. 
So, when a man accepts 
this condition of over- 
weight he, likewise, is com- 
parable to those entering 
an unfavorable occupation. 
He must be subject to its 














matters we should keep in 
mind actuarial principles. 
Most people hate statistics but, 
after all, in their elementary form 
they constitute merely an orderly 
assemblage of facts. 

In weighing the influence of 
such factors as tobacco, alcohol, 
over-eating, mouth infection, con- 
stipation, or physical disuse, we 
must keep in mind the effect of 
these influences as revealed by the 
study of large groups of people 
over long periods of years. 

Not infrequently the question is 
asked as to whether an occupation 
is a favorable one for an individual, 
taking his physical condition into 
consideration. Occupation, it 
should be remembered, is simply 


is known to be unhealthful in its 
general influence on those engaged 
in it. } 

The statistical principle applies 
to other phases of the health prob- 
lem. For example, in considering 
whether or not an infected tooth 
should be held in the head, the 
general hazard in the situation 
should be kept in mind. It is im- 
portant to remember that in any 
large group of people with such a 
focus of infection in the head, the 
prevalence of systematic disease is 
greater; that the liabiliy of exten- 
sion of such infection to other tis- 
sues is greater; and that these ap- 
parently local minor affections 


hazards. Individually he 
may escape with compar- 
atively little injury, but there is a 
definite risk upon him. When it 
is possible through simple means 
to lift these hazards and get rid 
of these liabilities, why carry them 
and risk paying the penalty? 

We know the principal factors 
that bring about physical failure, 
disease, old age, and death, and 
we know some definite means by 
which they may be met and over- 
come. Infection, poison, food er- 
rors, physical sloth, physical and 
mental strain, and the failure to 
search the body for the first signs 
of these influences, are generally 
responsible for premature physical 
failure. 





“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Do not imagine that this country has no inventories. 
Hand-to-mouth buying by retailers has not caused them 
to disappear. We are producing as much grain and 
cotton as before, we are producing as many food animals, 
we are producing as great a volume 


WE . : 
STILL of raw materials, we are producing 
HAVE as many manufactures. All these 
INVENTORIES 


are not consumed the day or the 
month they are produced. They have to be carried 
somewhere by somebody. The popular pronouncement 
is that retailers have taken the lead in cutting inven- 
tories. But it does not appear to have occurred to 
the business world that many retailers in various lines 
are now carrying a new kind of inventory, namely, 
goods and articles carried, not on their shelves, but in 
the homes and the garages and on the persons of install- 
ment buyers. The merchant or the manufacturer who 
has $100,000 or $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 of finished 
goods on his books and on which only a small part of the 
price has been paid, surely must regard this as a part of 
his inventory. While everything goes well he can, of 
course, count upon the money coming in and the goods 
staying sold. But should a spell of depression be precipi- 
tated entailing widespread unemployment, what would 
happen to at least part of this section of his inventory? 
Would it not be thrown back on his hands? Is it not 
true that at one end of the line inventories are being 
carried largely by banks and at the other end ostensibly 
by installment buyers? Is it not a fact that there has 
been more of a readjustment in the carrying of inventory 
than in the phenomenal decrease in the country’s total 
inventory? It remains to be seen how the passing on of 
unpaid-for or partly-paid for goods to ultimate consumers 
on a colossal scale will work out when storm and stress 
come. No severe test has been experienced. 

* * * 

Several years ago, while making a tour through the 
West, I was brought into contact with a young railway 
employee whom I have thought about since. He had an 
official title, but he was then working day and night in 
one of the road’s shops because of 


REWARDED some serious trouble in getting the 
IN HIS work done. I don’t recall asking 
CASE 


him one question about railroading 

or about conditions throughout the territory that he wasn’t 

able to answer intelligently. I said to myself, “1 wonder 

if there are many young men of this calibre among our 

present-day railway employees?” He dropped out of my 

sight two or three years ago. Now comes this dispatch: 
M.-M. Goodsill, for the last three and one-half years 
assistant general passenger agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, has been appointed general passenger agent 
with headquarters at St. Paul. A. B. Smith, general passenger 
traffic agent of the company, in announcing the promotion 
said that Mr. Goodsill at thirty-five years of age is one of the 
youngest men in the country to fill such a position in railroad 

passenger organization. 


The young man was Mr. Goodsill. Here is, to my 


mind, an illustration of merit being rewarded. 


Washington is overrun with tax-eating boards, com 
missions, committees of fifty-seven varieties or more. 
Most of them should be abolished. Few of them justify 
their costly upkeep. Some of them are worse than use- 
less. The United States Shipping 


ABOLISH ‘ — 

USELESS Board is a shining example. It 
TAX-EATING 1 : J ‘ . 
BOARDS does nothing but interfere with the 


businesslike functioning of the 
Government’s shipping activities—and spend money. The 
Senate’s inquiry into the Tariff Commission and, par- 
ticularly, its administration of the flexible provisions of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act should lead to the 
lopping-off of another crowd of superfluous tax-eaters. 
The Federal Trade Commission has run to seed and has 
not yet justified its cost, but it has promised to reform. 
It should be watched. 

The Hughes Commission which has just completed 
its investigation of overlapping tax-eating bodies and de- 
partments at Albany found tremendous useless and waste 
motion, division of authority, duplication of officials and 
suchlike costly barnacles on the ship of state. The 
pruning knife promises to be applied sharply. Washing- 
ton’s conditions unquestionably are infinitely worse than 
Albany’s. President Coolidge stands for economy, He 
cannot consistently or conceivably stand for economy 
and at the same time stand for all our tax-eating bodies. 

* * * 

To advance, reflect. 

* * x 

Most mortals, those not born rich, have to choose be- 
tween ease and comfort in youth or ease and comfort in 
old age. Which is better? The question is prompted 
by a letter from a friend who is inclined to succumb to 
the temptation to lead a life of 


COMFORT : ae 

IN YOUTH pleasure instead of striving to get 
OR COMFORT somewhere in the world. The 
IN AGE? 


family have considerable money, 
hut the chances all are that it will have melted away long 
before my young friend reaches age. Well-to-do young 
folks are not the only ones who have to make such a 
decision. Every youth who starts out in the world has 
to make up his mind to follow one course or the other: 
He can either fritter away his formative years by wasting 
his spare time, or he can apply himself earnestly and 
intelligently to fitting himself for responsibilities. It can 
be set down as a broad, general principle that we cannot 
indulge in idleness and abundance during both the first 
half and the second half of our life. Study, application, 
industry, enthusiasm while we are young usually enable 
us to enjoy life when we grow older. But unless we toil 
and strive and earn all we can in the first half, the second 
half of our life is liable to bring disappointment, dis- 
comfort, distress. The time to put forth effort is when 
we are most able to do it, namely, in the years of our 
greatest strength, The law of compensation hasn’t 
ceased to function. 
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FORBES for April 1, 1920 
America had enough of price-fixing by the Government 
during the war. Yet Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa, ex- 
Secretary of Agriculture, is championing at Washington 
the setting up of a price-fixing body, the Agricultural 
Stabilization Commission. We have 


BEWARE OF _ : 
FIXING more than enough Washington com- 
ee missions already and we have had 


more than enough price-fixing. 
There is no more reason for attempting to guarantee 
profitable prices for wheat, corn, sugar, cotton, butter 
and wool than for guaranteeing prices for other com- 
modities. The principle is wholly unsound. In practice 
it probably would be found unworkable. Admittedly 
many of our farmers have been finding it extremely hard 
to make ends meet. So have many families in other walks 
of life. There is probably a higher percentage of com- 
mercial failures than agricultural failures. Nobody pro- 
poses that our 350,000 retail grocers be guaranteed a 
comfortable margin of profit or that any other class of 
business men be guaranteed by law remunerative prices 
for the things they deal in. 

We were told at one time that all our farmers needed 
was an adequate credit system. They got that. Next 
we were assured that a tariff on grain was the essential 
panacea. The farmers got that. If only speculation in 
grain could be restricted by the Government, we were 
assured, the farmers’ troubles would disappear. The 
Government attended to that. And so it has gone on. 
But the cry still is for more and more help. If every 
worker in factory, in store, in office be guaranteed by 
the Government the payment of a living wage, then these 
workers may feel disposed to endorse a law to raise 
artificially their cost of living by guaranteeing profitable 
prices to farmers for all their wheat, corn, sugar, cotton, 
butter and wool. 

But until all of us have had our wages guaranteed, the 
attempt to guarantee an adequate income for all our 
farmers is little likely to be approved by the rank and 


file of voters. 
* * * 


Keep your balance—-also in the bank. 
. : x * ® 
Sham ends in shame. 

So. 


What determines the fate of an enterprise? The best 
one-word answer is, Management. A subscriber writes: 
“In making an extended audit recently I had occasion 
to view from the sidelines what a tremendous factor 
leadership constitutes in the profit- 


AUDITOR : 
DISCOVERS able conduct of a business and 
VALUE OF what a deterrent and destructive 
MANAGEMENT 


force the lack of it is in tending to 
defeat the very purpose of the business. Never has this 
been brought home so forcibly as in this instance.” Amer- 
ican capitalists have recognized this truth more clearly 
during recent years than ever before. That is why execu- 
tives capable of sucessfully leading great bodies of 
workers are now offered unprecedentedly high salaries 
and, in many instances, a generous share of profits. There 
are dozens of executives to-day receiving from $250,000 
to $2,000,000 a year. Not so many years ago $100,000 
was recognized as the top-notch salary. We now have 
a number of billion-dollar enterprises and a great many 
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$100,000,000 concerns. Their success or failure is 
governed very largely by the calibre of the men at their 
head. Manifestly, it is good business for any board of 
directors to pay any salary necessary to capture the ideal 
man to take the helm. A difference in profits of 1 per 
cent. would mean $10,000,000 for a corporation doing 
$1,000,C00,000 a year and $1,000,000 for a $100,000,000- 
a-year enterprise. The difference between bad manage- 
ment and good management can far exceed 1 per cent. 
a year. Thus it is that million-dollar-a-year men have 
arisen during recent years. 

Are you reading Herbert N. Casson’s penetrating series 
of articles in Forses, “Twelve Tips on Business Leader- 
ship’’ You will find them rich in suggestion. 

2 7 

Lying won't help you to get up. 

* ok * 


Vanity prevents many a man from reaching the van- 
guard, 


. + © 
Management should begin at home. 
. ¢ * 


I always follow with interest the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company’s methods for stimulating sales. Many of 
the ideas pumped into the selling force by the manage- 
ment are most refreshing. They reveal active brains. 
Originality comes from the com- 


USEFUL ’ 

SUGGESTIONS pany’s headquarters almost as 
FOR regularly as cash registers. Ideas 
SALESMEN 


are not simply put on a sheet of 
paper and the sheet of paper mailed to the salesmen. The 
sales force is followed up. The sales executives see to it 
that the ammunition supplied is used. The ammunition 
aiways is fresh. This is one company that realized many 
years ago what many companies are only now beginning 
to realize, namely, the supreme importance of devoting 
chief attention to distribution. 
The latest message to the N. C. R. selling force headed, 
“This Plan Will Help Any Man Make 1926 His Greatest 
Year,” contains pointers under such significant headlines 
as these, pointers which may carry suggestions for other 
salesmen : 
1. Mail Advertising Regularly. 
2. Keep Records of Calls. 

. Plan Next Day’s Work Every Night. 

Do Some Straight Canvassing Every Day. 

Set A Personal Daily Demonstration Quota. 

. Make More Office Demonstrations. 

. Have Written Propositions Always Working In 
Territory. 

. Use “Weakness” Sheet Or Charts. 

. Use Factory Helps. 

10. Work Stores Above Ground Floor. 

11. Work Unusual Lines. 

12. Keep In Touch With Real Estate People. 

13. Buy Articles For Self And Home In Your Own 

Territory. 

Improve Ability To Interest Merchants. 

Don’t Compare Record With Ones Below Yours. 
Work Every Saturday. 

Think Big. 


NED ur B WW 


1o © 


14. 
15. 
16. 
af. 

+. * 


Possession of a “sheepskin” is no guarantee that you 
won t turn out to be a goat. 
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O become big, export. 
The modern progres- | 
sive organization at- 
taches great importance to 
winning foreign outlets. 
Some of our earlier busi- 
ness supermen caught the 
vision and profitted enor- 





To Become Big, 
Export 


General Motors last year 
exported $75,000,000 worth 
of its products and of late 
years other manufacturers 
have devoted aggressive at- 
tention to this means ot 
building up mass production. 

















The Ford car has. been 





mously, 

John D. Rockefeller is a shining example. Mr. Rocke- 
feller once told me that few things in his whole business 
career had yielded him more satisfaction than the thought 
that, through the enterprise of Standard Oil, millions and 
millions of dollars had started flowing into this country 
to fill American pay envelopes and to benefit the nation 
as a whole. 

James B. Duke, who became known as the Tobacco 
King, was so impressed by the value of foreign oppor- 
tunities that he personally went to Europe and spent 
many months fighting for a dominating position in Britain 
and elsewhere. He took great pride in recounting his 
battles and triumphs there. 

The Singer Sewing Machine upbuilders early struck 
out into foreign fields. One of the sights in Glasgow 
when I was a young man was to visit the Singer factory, 
probably the largest in the city, and watch the thousands 
and thousands of workers swarming through the gates 
at noon or closing-time. The Singer Sewing Machine 
is as familiar throughout the world as it is at home. 

The cables recently recorded that King George ex- 
pressed intense indignation when he discovered, during a 
visit to an industrial fair, that American typewriters are 
used in British Government offices. Our Remingtons 
and our Underwoods grasped the desirability of expand- 
ing into foreign markets to enable them to attain world 
leadership. 

Theodore N. Vail had his eyes open to the possibilities 
of enteprise in other lands. The result is that American 
telephone apparatus is well on the way to become universal 
—indeed, the International Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, a comparatively recent American organization— 
promises to play a dominating role in supplying telephone 
service to the rest of the world. 

The United States Steel Corporation early in its career 
took up energetically the quest for foreign outlets for 
various products and for years it has employed one of the 
largest fleets of .American steamers in the conduct of 
this end of its business. Its president, James A. Farrell, 
is recognized as the leading American authority on 
foreign trade and international shipping. 

C. A. Coffin, the mental giant who created General 
Electric, was another who discerned long ago the poten- 
tialities of the foreign field. International General Elec- 
tric was organized, and so well did it do under the active 
direction of Gerard Swope that he was made president of 
the parent company, exactly paralleling the experience of 
Farrell. General Electric is to-day a power all over the 
earth. 

That business genius, John H. Patterson, also had 
international vision and made National Cash Registers 
known throughout Europe and farther afield, thus help- 
ing his company to become the largest enterprise of its 
kind in the world. 


pushed into every corner. of 
the world and, as a consequence, many millions have 
poured into this country. 

Large though our home market is, American companies 
would not have been able to attain their present degree 
of mass production had not foreign outlets been zealously 
cultivated. : 

The value of our exports in the last ten years has 
reached $55,000,000,000. 

The fear is often expressed these days that Europe is 
getting ready to undersell us in world markets and even 
at home. Some American bankers and business men are 
seriously alarmed. They predict distress, even disaster, 
mainly because of the drastically lower wages paid abroad. 

That competition will become keener is inevitable. That 
it will have an effect here is certain. More or less re- 
adjustment and reduction of wages may become unavoid- 
able. Necessity doubtless will force greater economy 
and efficiency in management. Overhead is likely to be 
cut to the bone. More machinery will be installed. 
Profits in certain directions may suffer and some divi- 
dends may have to be reduced. 

But I for one have absolute faith in the ability of 
American industrialists and of American workers to hold 
their own against the whole world. We have enjoyed 
something of a picnic since Europe was thrown chaotically 
out of gear by the World War, and it is not reasonable 
to expect easy competitive conditions to last for ever. 

But if we address ourselves in the proper spirit to 
solving the problems which loom ahead, our experiences 
are likely to be salutary rather than disastrous. By close, 
sympathetic co-operation between workmen and manage- 
ment for maximum output, supplemented by intelligent 
backing by our banking interests and by our Govern- 
ment, the United States should be able to maintain its 
world leadership. 

We must not, however, rest on our oars. We must be 
prepared to exert all our ingenuity, to pit all our mental 
and physical strength against the coming unprecedented 
effort of others to beat us. 

ee 


The man who arrives many mornings at his work all 
im will soon find himself out. 
+ «4 
A tip to keep in mind: Keep your health tip-top. 
* * * 
A hard heart betokens a defective brain. 
* * * 
A teamworker stands the best chance of becoming cap- 


iain. 
* * * 


Be an example and you won't be an “ex.” 
* * * 


Will your doings mean by and by your undoing? 
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Waiting for something big 
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James Simpson, who has risen from the basement to 
the presidency of Marshall Field & Company, the greatest 
dry goods enterprise in the world, has written a very 
frank letter to an intimate friend, a New York banker, 
who has devoted research and 
thought to the timely subject of 
installment-buying. The majority 
of large employers look with favor 
upon installment-purchasing by their workers, as it has 
been found that such obligations tend to make employees 
more industrious, more anxious to do their work to the 
satisfaction of the management. Bankers, as a class, 
have been inclined to be critical; they fear that, although 
the principle is sound enough, the practice may be carried 
too far. Some manufacturers and some merchants lat- 
terly have been less eager to extend their installment 
risks. Says Mr. Simpson: 


It strikes me that the most important phase of the install- 
ment buying question is the effect that it has upon the morale 
of our people. It seems to me that this is even more im- 
portant in the final analysis than are the economic features, 
although perhaps both questions are so closely interwoven 
that it is difficult to dissociate them. 

I mean, for example, that the kind of installment buying 
and selling which might very properly be encouraged is that 
which has to do with the buying of a home or buying very 
necessary furniture. or even an automobile where it is intended 
for business purposes and makes for increased revenue, or 
increases the efficiency or earning power of the user. 

This kind of installment buying tends to strengthen the 
morale of our people and encourages thrift and saving. 

On the other hand, buying of such things as clothing, furs, 
jewelry, automobiles for pleasure, decorative furniture rather 
than furniture for necessary use should, in my opinion, be 
discouraged as it tends toward unjustifiable extravagance and 
weakens the fiber of our people. 

You see I cannot help being Scotch any more than you can 
help being a Yankee, and spending money before it is earned 
is neither a Scotch nor Yankee practice, unless there are very 
excellent reasons for so doing. 


~ How do you. feel about it? 
x * * 


You don’t need anyone to shield you unless you are a 
shirker. 


HOW HEAD OF 
MARSHALL FIELD 
VIEWS SUYING 
ON INSTALLMENTS 


ot oe 
A good slogan: “Hais off to the past. Coats off to the 
future.” 
x * x 


The boom and the burst in Wall, Street drive home this 
lesson: Never allow yourself to be carried away. Those 
who suffered ruin or heavy loss when the stock market 
collapsed were speculators who had been carried away 
by the long, persistent advance in 


DON’T : ‘ 

BE security prices. They saw the 
CARRIED market rise day after day and week 
AWAY r 


after week. They reasoned, super- 
ficially, that quotations could move only in one direction. 
The rise, in other words, went to their head and they 
blindly followed. Then when the break came, these same 
unfortunates instantly concluded that the decline would 
never stop. They became panicky and dumped their 
stocks for sale for whatever prices they would bring. 
How differently experienced financiers acted. Months 
ago they became convinced that many speculative stocks 
were being forced far above their real worth. They 
disposed of their holdings and either built up a strong 
cash balance or put the money into high-grade investment 
securities abundantly earning their interest or dividend 
charges. Then when demoralization broke loose and 
prices fell twenty, thirty, forty, fifty points, they bought 
extensively. I know one wealthy man who had a profit 
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of half-a-million dollars on the stocks he had bought the 
day before, when pandemonium was at its worst. Like 
others who have long studied business and finance, he 
kept his head and had courage to resist being swept away 
by the crowd. 

Do your own studying, do your own thinking, reach 
your own conclusions and follow your own judgment. 
Don’t become a victim of “mass psychology.” Don’t act 
without rhyme or reason like one of a flock of sheep. 
Make up your own mind and follow your own logic. 
Learn all you can, of course, from others and from the 
experience of others. But don’t follow others blindly. 
“The crowd is always wrong,” long has been a Wall 
Street axiom. 


x * x 
To lay a good foundation, get a nest-egg. 
ee & 


Secretary Hoover and others have been raising a 
hub-bub over the regulation of rubber exports by 
foreign interests. Secretary Hoover has mounted 
the huskings to protest also against Brazil’s machin- 
ery for keeping up the price of 


HAVE WE : 

A MOTE coffee and against schemes ‘by 
IN OUR other countries to get high prices 
OWN EYE? 


for their products. No words 
have been too harsh to hurl at such conspirators. 
This modest little announcement is appearing in the 
newspapers, quoting C. F. Kelley, president of the 
Anaconda Copper Company: “A preliminary. confer- 
ence, in which most of the copper producers interest- 
ed in foreign markets have participated, has resulted 
in the drafting of a plan for the formation of an ex- 
port association under the provision of the Webb- 
Pomerene law.” 

Why was the Webb-Pomerene Law passed? Why 
had we once before a copper association similar to 
the one now being organized? Was not the motive 
in both cases a desire to strengthen the position of 
American interests in foreign markets and to help 
them to get better prices from foreign buyers? Is 
the principle here involved so drastically different 
from the principle Secretary Hoover and others ob- 
ject to when adopted by foreigners? Can we justly 
condemn foreign nations for suggesting that those 
in this country who see a beam in foreign eyes may 
have at least a mote in their own eyes? Also, is it 
not natural that these foreign conspirators should re- 
mind us that we have raised against them tariff walls 
which are not intended to make it easy for them to 
do business with us? 

In my humble judgment the world would be better 
off were there no coffee “valorization” schemes, no 
restrictions on rubber exports, no interference of any 
kind with the free play of international commerce. 
But since the United States has not hesitated to adopt 
its brand of protection, surely we should submit to 
foreign brands of protection with less whimpering 
and whining and storming and _ threatening than 
lately has been indulged in. Are foreigners wholly un- 
reasonable when they suggest that we may have a mote in 
our own eye? 


* * * 


To move ahead, get a move on. 
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UNITED TIRES ARE GOOD IRES 





STATES 


r Meeting the Motorcoach 

) Operator’s Need for 
More Economical 
Tire Equipment 


N order to afford the greatest possible 

comfort, safety and dependability to his 
patrons, the motorcoach operator has se- 
cured vehicles that represent the latest de- 
velopment in power, accommodation and 
refinement. 


To operate these greater motorcoaches 
efficiently, it is obvious that the tires used 
must be more serviceable in proportion. 


Such tires are available today. They are 
the new U. S. Royal Cord Motorcoach Tires. 
The name Motorcoach is on the tires to make 
clear their specific use. 


This tire is the achievement of the same 
engineers who designed the first pneumatic 
bus tire—men who have studied every detail 
of this form of transportation. 


Their knowledge was reinforced by the 
results of day-to-day study of actual operat- 
ing conditions in every part of the country 
by tire experts maintained by this Company. 


Into the building of the Royal Cord Motor- 
coach Tire is put the finest in materials and 
workmanship that the great resources of the 
United States Rubber Company afford. 


Those famous U. S. Tire inventions, Sprayed 
Rubber and Latex-treated Web Cord, form the 
foundation for this “modern tire for the 
modern motorcoach.” 


For high speed, for quick, frequent stops 
and starts, for maximum loads, on good 
roads and bad—this tire performs efficiently 
with a minimum of wear. 


py \ Ne a % 
Pray) <~ For greatest economy per tire mile, equip 


Sage V/s NU ; with the U.S. Royal Cord Motorcoach Tire. 
~ —~—fa ey) 








United States ‘us Rubber Company 
Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


Motorcoach 
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Barometers That Foretell 
Business Weather 
(Continued from page 23) 


cerns. If they are not eliminated 
at once, they will have to be later 
on. High failures are not pleasant 
but they purge our commercial 
system and leave only the strong- 
est and most capable. They really 
improve the health of the whole. 
I am not referring to panic con- 
ditions which force many able 
concerns to the wall because of a 
temporary and acute squeeze, but 
rather to the trend of failures dur- 
ing normal periods of prosperity 
and depression. 

When failures are abnormally 
low in number and in liabilities, 
look for a marked increase later 
on. When they are high, you know 
that present conditions are not 
satisfactory but that improvement 
may be expected when the house- 
cleaning is over. 


Crops and Production 


Crops and Production.—The 
figures on output, both industrial 
and agricultural, measure the 
volume of goods that are coming 
into our markets. They also give 
an indication of activity and in- 
come to workers. Increases in 
these fields, unless offset by de- 
clining prices, are healthy signs 
until they go beyond reasonable 
limits, when they may be expected 
to pile up a surplus of commodi- 
ties and merchandise. Certain in- 
dividual figures are particularly 
pertinent, since they not only re- 
late to business as a whole but 
furnish a valuable measure for 
local conditions. An increase in 
farm output at good prices fore- 
tells increased purchasing power 
and improved business in the farm- 
ing sections directly affected. Steel 
output has long been considered 
as an excellent measure of current 
business. ~Unfilled steel tonnage 
and furnaces in blast have recent- 
ly been established as excellent 
barometers indicative of what may 
be expected in the future. 

The farmer represents 30 per 
cent. of our total market and it 
is quite impossible to have any 
broad or permanent prosperity un- 
less he is supplied with money 
and is disposed to spend it. Watch 
crops and farm prices; they will 
tell you whether the farmer’s 
pocketbook will be fat or thin. 

Carloadings—The weekly 
figures on the number of cars 
loaded provide a measure on the 
rate at which goods are moving. 
They also offer a yardstick of the 
activity and, therefore, the rela- 
tive prosperity of the transporta- 
tion industry. There is a seasonal 
trend here as in most other indica- 


tors but it can easily be eliminated 
by cothparing the current figures 
with those of the same period of 
last year and previous years. 

When carloadings increase more 
commodities and materials are go- 
ing from sources of supply and 
more finished goods are moving to 
dealers and consumers. When 
carloadings fall off business is 
slowing up. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign Trade.—The figures on 
imports and exports are always 
interesting and are more important 
than the actual amounts involved 
would indicate. Our sales to 
foreign customers amount to the 
profit on our national business. 
We may sell but 5 per cent. of 
our output abroad but that frac- 
tion represents a net gain from 
the accountant’s point of view. 
We swap dollars and goods with 
one another in this country and 
we still have the goods and the 
dollars, but when we sell abroad we 
swap goods for new and addition- 
al money, supposedly at a profit. 
Imports on the other hand tend 
to bring in new merchandise to 
compete with our own and to take 
money out of the country, sup- 
posedly at a profit to a foreign 
business man. It is for this 
reason that an excess cf exports is 
usually referred to as a “favorable 
balance of trade,” while a prepon- 
derance of imports is considered 
as “unfavorable.” With a produc- 
ing capacity developed beyond our 
own needs, these descriptions are 
acceptable. 

The economists argue the point 
from a broad perspective and in- 
sist that excessive exports tend to 
deplete our wealth of national re- 
sources while an excess of imports 
actually adds to our total supply 
of real wealth. They say that ship- 
ments of copper, oil, and lumber 
are depleting our stores and that 
we are really poorer for the trans- 
action no matter what the dollar 
balance sheet may show. From a 
social point of view they are prob- 
ably right, but, in measuring our 
immediate prosperity, a balance 
of exports over imports is to be 
interpreted as a constructive de- 
velopment. 


Business Profits 


Business Profits—With some 
allowance, the weekly figures on 
failures may be inverted as a 
measure of business profits. When 
business is good and profits are 
generous the less efficient concerns 
are able to make a little money 
and stay in business, but when 
profits are lean they are forced into 
bankruptcy and the failure figures 
climb. Low failures then may be 
taken as an indication of good 
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profits, while high failures point 
to a lean season. The fact that 
the failures develop after profits 
have been small accounts for a 
lag between the lines of profits 
and bankruptcies, but since all 
profits are reported sometime after 
they are made we must accept this 
discrepancy. 

A direct check on _ business 
profits may be found in the re- 
ports of railroads and corporations 
made public quarterly, semi-an- 
nually, and annually. A compari- 
son of the trend of profits in an 
individual instance is worth little, 
but a composite of the profit line 
of several representative concerns 
provides an interesting and helpful 
record. 

Investment Statistics. — The 
figures reflecting transactions in 
investment securities are highly 
valuable, since they not only 
measure the actual volume of 
capital available at any time but 
the action of leading markets re- 
flects the general attitude toward 
the future. 


Building Figures Significant 

Real estate and building. figures 
not only show the trend of gen- 
eral prosperity, but, since much 
building is done as an investment 
and in expectation of future profit, 
these transactions indicate the con- 
fidence of the investor. When 
things are uncertain and the aver- 
age business man is doubtful he 
postpones construction and de- 
velopment work; when he is sure 
of his ground he expands and 
builds. 

The volume and strength of the 
bond market measures our sur- 
plus and our willingness to put it 
to work as a long-time invest- 
ment. Banks ordinarily invest the 
funds not used in their commercial 
loans in the bond market, buying 
bonds when there is little demand 
for money by business men and 
selling as their loans to com- 
mercial customers increase. This 
tends to strengthen the bond 
market in dull times and weaken it 
as general business becomes very 
active. 

Stock market transactions, both 
in prices and in shares traded, have 
long been watched closely as a 
pertinent barometer. It is gener- 
ally understood that ups and downs 
in the stock market forecast sim- 
ilar changes in business, to be ex- 
pected from three to six months 
later. The argument finds its 
foundation in the theory that spec- 
ulation in stocks is based on ex- 
pected earnings and that buying 
and selling take place before the 
actual development is reported or 
reflected in the balance sheets of 
business. In general this is true, 
but other factors enter the stock 
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They keep sales rolling 


by LONG DISTANCE 








KELEPHONE 


IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 2 wide-awake auto- 
mobile tire concern worked out a follow- 
up telephone sales campaign. Telephone sales 
are assigned definitely to one employee and 
ate his entire work. Fifteen days after the 
visit of each salesman this man 
dealer on the telephone and solicits additional 
business. The telephone sales cost of this new 
business runs extremely low—often as low as 


gets the 


one-half of one per cent on the total volume of new business secured! 


BoNDs AND BRICKS, ice cream and locomo- 
tives, matches and coal, groceries and flow- 
ers, textiles and real estate—these and 
dozens of other commodities are being 
bought and sold by long distance tele- 
phone. Long distance calls reach customers 
and prospective buyers who otherwise could 
not be reached so cheaply or promptly, 
if at all. They save the strength and 
health, as well as the time, of executives 
and salesmen. A long distance call covers 
hundreds or thousands of miles and gets the 
answer in a small fraction of the time and 
trouble required by any other means of 
communication. 

Are you and your concern using your 


telephone arm with which to outreach 
distance for business? Are your executives 
in constant contact with their men and 
with important customers? Are you using 
the telephone on the principle of the heap- 
ing measure—to get new business at almost 
negligible expense — new business that 
otherwise would be lost ? 

The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will gladly study your 
business and lay out a program of Long 
Distance selling, buying or collections. In 
the meantime you can talk 400 or 4000 
miles just like speaking across the street. 
What far-distant call would you like 
to make, now? ....... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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market equation and tend to cloud 
the significance of any individual 
movement. 

Cheap and plentiful money, for 
instance, accelerates speculation 
while a scarcity of funds retards 
it without regard for the prospec- 
tive profits in business. A promise 
of a modest increase in business 
profits may result in heavy trad- 
ing and an extended rise if money 
is plentiful and easily borrowed 
for speculative operations. Under 
the same circumstances, but with 
tight money, little activity would 
result. At the other end of the 
seesaw, a sudden tightening in 
money rates may send _ stocks 
crashing without any adverse de- 
velopment in actual or probable 
earnings to justify so serious a de- 
cline. Manipulation must also be 
considered for individual issues; 
even groups of stocks may be 
artificially pushed up or hammered 
down to the profit of a pool or 
group of operators. 

In general a broad rise and an 
increase in activity on the stock 
exchanges expresses a _ general 
confidence in better times and 
increased earnings, while a pro- 
tracted down-swing marks a drop 
in the thermometer of public con- 
fidence. Broadly, the stock market 
rises and falls with, or slightly 
ahead of, the movements of the 
tide of general prosperity. 


No Inside Information 


The correlation is not due to the 
fact that Wall Street has inside 
information on what is going to 
happen in business, but is largely 
the natural result of conditions 
which are favorable both to the 
market and to business. The con- 
ditions which make for increased 
activity and rising prices in stocks 
also make for better business, and 
the situation which causes a break 
in Wall Street also slows up sales 
and reduces profits in industry. 

It is probable that some of these 
barometers are more directly re- 
lated to your business than are 
the others. These should be 
watched closely and if possible the 
relationship between their trend 
the trend of your own fortunes, 
so far as outside conditions are 
concerned, should be determined. 
If you are interested in trans- 
portation, the figures on carload- 
ings and rail earnings should be 
particularly significant. If you are 
a banker, the reports on money, 
investment, speculation, and allied 
subjects should be studied care- 
fully. If you are selling builders’ 
hardware, the trend of real estate 
transactions and building permits 
will enable you to gauge your 
probable market. 

It has been facetiously remarked 


that “an executive is a man who 
entertains the visitors so that the 
rest of the folks can work.” There 
is more truth in this definition than 
is immediately apparent and there 
is also a grain of sound business 
sense. During the war certain men 
were selected as liaison officers. 
It was their business to live and 
work with allied forces and to try 
to promote better understanding 
and better feeling. They were 
ambassadors of goodwill and their 
reports made it possible to iron 
out many misunderstandings and 
difficulties. The head of a busi- 
ness is really its liaison officer. 
Most of its executives are ab- 
sorbed in internal problems and 
internal operations. He must keep 
a weather eye on outside condi- 
tions. He must watch for oppor- 
tunities to interpret his business 
and its products to the public, to 
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promote and develop contacts with 
other business men, and to inter- 
pret outside changes for his own 
business. He may very profitably 
spend a large part of his time “en- 
tertaining visitors,” traveling and 
observing new developments, and 
in studying fundamental condi- 
tios that he may anticipate the 
trend of the tide as a basis for his 
policies. 

I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that the business man is 
a victim of these broad changes 
in outside conditions. If he is in- 


telligent and alert.to the situation, ° 


they need not affect his progress 
more than 10 per cent. If he is 
blind to them, they may easily 
wreck him. If the box is loaded 
with dynamite, he must know it 
to avert disaster. If he does know 
it, and is ingenious, he may make 
constructive use of the knowledge. 





Installment Buying 
(Continued from page 16) 


dual mortgage his earnings?’ He 
states that he cannot give a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, but says 
that “ it can be established as a rule 
that no one should completely mort- 
gage his future ability to pay as there 
comes into the life of nearly every one 
emergencies, doctors’ bills, or what 
not that require to be handled.” 

Judging by results so far, Mr. 
Macauley inclines to the view that the 
practice of buying on time payments 
is proceeding along sound lines and 
that it is a normal and healthy de- 
velopment, and although, he says, 
many cases undoubtedly can be found 
where it has constituted an excessive 
mortgage upon the income of the 
buyer, yet nevertheless, he believes 
this to be the exception rather than 
the rule. He is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the extension of the prac- 
tice should be restrained. “It has,” 
he says, “gone so much farther than 
ever before that we are afraid of it 
perhaps merely because we are not 
accustomed to it. I feel, confident, 
however, that there is a limit beyond 
which it should not be allowed to go, 
although I am unable to define that 
limit.” 

Although Charles D. Hastings, 
president of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, believes that the sale of 
automobiles on the installment plan 
is a normal and healthy development, 
he nevertheless sounds the following 
note of warning: 

“Within the last year some com- 
panies have fostered a great exten- 
sion of this line of distribution and 
involving a very small down-payment 
and excessive time extension. This 
I consider the danger in the situa- 
tion.” On the other hand, he says, 


“With a down payment of 25 to 
33 1/3 per cent., depending somewhat 
on the article, and a limited time of 
twelve months, I see no reason to 
look on the transaction as much, if 
any, outside regular banking credit.” 
It is his belief, however, that “the cui- 
lateral should be closety scrutinized 
by rediscounting agencies, and a clos- 
ing down of credit by these agencies 
on paper which does not lie on a 
fairly conservative basis would seem 
to me to be the answer to undue and 
unwise expansion.” ° 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president 
of General Motors Corporation, says 
that the practice of installment buying 
is proceeding, not entirely but in the 
main, along sound lines, and that it 
is a normal and healthy development 
in so far as it conforms to the stand- 
ards of credit practice as applied to 
business. He remarks that “if we 
will but consider the average Amer- 
ican home as a business enterprise 
and apply to installment credits the 
same principles and purposes as is 
done in any business credits we will 
not, in my opinion, go far astray.” 
In this connection he believes that 
purchases of luxuries in the home 
in the majority of cases follow the 
acquisition of necessities, and not 
vice versa. 

A. R. Erskine, president of The 
Studebaker Corporation, advises that 
the average maturity of most auto- 
mobile paper is six months, and that 
he assumes that the same average, 
prevails in other industries. He feels 
that the criticisms that have been 
made against installment buying have 
emanated to a considerable extent 
from manufacturers and trade asso- 
ciations whose products are not mar- 
keted under this plan. He believes 
that if the practice of selling auto- 
mobiles on the installment plan were 
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Wir FINGERS weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 


She sang the Song of the Shirt. 





“The Song of the Shirt” 
“O men with sisters dear! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 


And still with a voice of dolorous pitch Sewing at once, with a double thread, 


O men with mothers and wives! 











But human creatures’ lives! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt— 


A shroud as well as a shirt!” 
--Thomas Hood. 

















ELECTRICITY 


—the great emancipator 





More than half of the 
homes of the nation 
are now able to enjoy 
the comfort and con- 
venience of electricity. 
But hardly any home 
is yet allowing this 
cheapest servant to do 
all that it should do. 
Wherever electricity is 
generated or used you 
will find electrical 
products bearing the 
initials G-E—make 
them your guide. 


OM HOOD’S poem swept 

over the world. It was 
one of the first influences 
that made lawmakers and 
humanitarians and scientists 
see that women’s lives are 
too precious to be wasted in 
the daily toil of routine tasks. 


Wise laws already have 
limited women’s working 
hours. But another kind of 
force than law has also been 
at work. The great emanci- 
pator is electricity. 


No wise manager 
of a factory now 
asks any woman to 
do by hand a task 
that an electric 
motor can do. 


- 









 F 


No wise husband allows 
his wife to do by hand the 
old, heavy tasks of washing, 
and sweeping, and pumping, 
and sewing. 

With cheap electricity, 
and with electric light and 
power lines reaching far out 
into the countryside, we have 
learned that it is bad sense 
and poor economy for any 
woman to do any work 
which electricity can do for 

a few cents an hour. 


What hard task 
is there in your 
home or factory 
that electricity 
could do just as well 
and at little cost? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 









Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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discontinued, the results to American 
industry would be most disastrous. 
He reasons that as only 25 per cent. 
of the buyers now pay cash for cars, 
and that perhaps another 10 per cent. 
could qualify, the remaining 65 per 
cent. would have to do without, and 
that only 35 per cent. as many auto- 
mobiles could be built. “Therefore,” 
says Mr. Erskine, “about 1,500,000 
persons would be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and social distress would 
immédiately seize upon the industrial 
region north of the Ohio River. Since 
the advent of the automobile this 
region has been one of the most pros- 
perous sections of the United States, 
and many billion dollars’ worth of its 
products have been distributed to the 
farthest corners of the earth. Well 
informed persons know that this 
region is to-day practically supported 
wa 





by the automobile and allied indus- 
tries. What would happen to the 
manufacturers of clothing, hardware 
and shoes if this great region was 
put on the rocks? How could the 
railroads, banks, mines and other in- 
dustries of the country prosper under 
such a condition of paralysis at the 
chief industrial center of the coun- 
try? What is true of the automobile 
case is true in smaller measure of the 
piano, radio, furniture and other in- 
dustries. With the withdrawal of in- 
stallment credit mass consumption 
would shrink tremendously and busi- 
ness would face a debacle.” 

Mr. Erskine considers “the exten- 
sion of banking credit facilities to 
consumers to be one of the greatest 
economic forward steps that financiers 
have devised in modern times. By it 
they. have completed the economic 
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triangle so that consumers as well as 
producers and distributors enjoy the 
privilege.” 

J. H. Tregoe, executive manager 
and treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, believes that 
the responsibility in connection with 
installment buying rests largely on 
the financial interests of the country. 
He believes that “the merchandising 
on the installment plan of commodi- 
ties that deteriorate rapidly and which 
would be difficult to recover should the 
debtor default is uneconomic,” and 
that “the undertaking of installment 
credits, like every other responsible 
business, must be one -of care and 
good management.” The success of 
the system, he feels, is dependent al- 
most entirely upon the individual or- 
ganization and upon the spirit and 
motives of those in charge of credit. 





Price-Cutting is Peanut 
Salesmanship 


HE price-cutter is worse than 
a criminal, 

He is a fool. 

He not only pulls down the 
standing of his goods; he not only 
pulls down his competitors, he 
pulls down himself and his whole 
trade. He scuttles the ship in 
which he himself is afloat. ~ 

Nothing is so easy as to cut 
prices; and nothing is so hard as 
to get them back when once they 
have been pulled down. 

Any child can throw a glass of 
water on the floor, but all the 
wisest scientists in. the world 
can’t pick that water up. 


Who gets the benefit of price- 
cutting? 
Nobody. 


The man who sells makes no net 
profit; and the man who buys soon 
finds himself getting an inferior 
article. 

No manufacturer can perma- 
nently keep up the standard of his 
goods if the price is persistently 
cut. Pretty soon he is compelled 
to use cheaper materials, and to 
cut down the wages of his work- 
ers. 


The man who cuts prices puts up 
the sign: “This way to the junk 
heap!” 

He admits his own failure as a 
salesman. He admits he has been 
defeated according to the Marquis 
of Queensbury rules of business. 
He admits he cannot win by fight- 
ing fair. 

He brands himself as a hitter- 
below-the-belt. 

If the business world were dom- 
inated by price-cutters, there 
would be no business at all. 

Price-cutting, in fact, is not 


business any more than smallpox 
is health. 

Whenever you see this sign on 
a price-cutter’s store—“Going Out 
of Business”’—you may be sure it 
is a lie. How can he go out of 
business when he never was in? 
—Efficiency Magazine. 

* * * 


Money at Work — 
HINK back and remember 
how many times you appear 
at the window of a theatre or 
a movie and compare that with 
the number of times you deposit 
money at a savings bank. 

Many people who think they 
have not enough money to save 
spend a considerable sum in small 
dribs and never. suspect the total 
that leaks out. 

While amusement may be very 
agreeable, it is also pleasant to 
build up an estate bringing finan- 
cial peace of mind and personal 
independence. 

Check up on yourself and your 
family and see if the total amount 
of money spent for small pleasures 
compares favorably, in your judg- 
ment, with the money you set 
aside for invéstment during the 
same period. 

A wholesome amount of amuse- 
ment.is a pleasant and necessary 
part of living, too much slows up 
creative energy and depletes the 
pocketbook. 

‘Which do you prefer amuse- 
ment or independence ?—Newark 
Ledger, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 


No man was ever meanly born. 
About his cradle is the wondrous 
miracle of Life. He may descend 
into the depths, he may live in 
infamy and perish miserably, but 
he is born great. Life may de- 
part, but the source of life is con- 
stant.—Calvin Coolidge. 


The Wicket 


HE secretary of a corporation 

president, quitting his job, 

was showing the office to the in- 
coming secretary. 

“This wicket,” he said, indicat- 
ing the little window behind which 
he sat and interviewed visitors, 
“has saved me lots of trouble. You 
see, as I sit, my head is just vis- 
ible. When people ask too many 
questions I drop my head and they 
are automatically shut off.” 

“T see,” said the new man drily, 
but added no word of approval. 
He knew that the corporation 
president had become unpopular. 
People said his head was swelled, 
that he was “as hard to see as a 
Czar,” that he was one of those 
who say, “the public be damned.” 

When the new man saw the out- 
going secretary’s device for mak- 
ing enemies “automatically,” he 
felt that he had a clue to his new 
chief’s unpopularity. — Niagara 
Paper Mills. 

a 


If a man knows not to what port 
he is steering, no wind is favor- 
able to him.—Seneca. 


* * * 


It is not enough that a man 
work hard—he must work in the 
right direction.—Russell Sage. 


* * * 


Making a success isn’t waiting 
for conditions to be just right be- 
fore starting. It is making a be- 
ginning somehow in the face of 
most adverse circumstances and 
doing better at the second trial 
through the experience of mis- 
takes in the first, and then gain- 
ing courage at each successive 
effort and plugging ahead hard all 
the time.—Dreiergram. 
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he Eternal Feminine 


F poem NCTIVELY a hostess—a worthy daughter of the house even 
if mother did make those delicious Biscuit Tortoni for the guests at 
the bridge party! It is only natural that every member of the house- 
hold should take pride in showing the wonderful new delicacies and 


frozen dainties that may be easily and quickly prepared by the new 
* SERVEL “Electric Cold Cuisine.” 


And with it all, SERVEL Ideal Electric Refrigeration provides a 


Your Electric constant, dry cold that prevents menacing bacterial development, and 
Service Company resulting food decay. 
‘eee 

ER or direct : sas . . 
prongttogy Are fbrascan The first cost is surprisingly small, and the operating expense is 
dealer. SERVEL is lower than that of the less satisfactory, inconvenient, burdensome, and 
sold on exception- 


aly Sbendl tree not always adequate or dependable methods of the past. 


vetoes 4 here. Send for illustrated booklet, ‘*The Realization of an Ideal” descriptive of complete line of Domestic Models. 


The SERVEL CORPORATION 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON New YORK LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY SEATTLE 
MINNEAPOLIS DENVER ATLANTA DALLAS 


Factories: Evansville, Ind. Carteret, N.J. Newburgh, N. Y. 


| 1926. T.8.C.. N.¥ 
Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ag & 
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sure readers that “Forbes” 


E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehen: 
Steel Corporation : 


I feel that Forses is a hobby with 
you, because it carries too much ot 
your personality to be done in any 
other spirit but that of something 
very dear to one’s heart. 

I read Forses because it gives me 
in the fewest possible words opinion 
and atmosphere regarding business 
conditions. I read Forses because it 
expresses matter-of-fact business 
items in terms of men and people. 
I am always glad when I see some- 
thing about our company in Forses 
because it assures me that we have 
not forgotten the human side of 
industry in carrying on a rugged 
business like making steel. 


K. R. Kingsbury, president, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California: 

A man reads a business magazine 
for two things—information and in- 
spiration. In Forses the reader finds 
both; authoritative information 
based on fact and sound inspiration 
based on experience, enlightened 
opinion and expert comment. Such 
a magazine is particularly informa- 
tive and inspiring to the young ex- 
ecutive striving to keep in touch 
with the trend of the times and to 
stay in the middle of the road to 
success. 


Will H. Hays, president, Motion 


Picture Producers & Distributors of 


America, Inc. : 


I wish your magazine—which is 
such a_ splendid achievement—an 
ever-increasing field for its construc- 
tive usefulness. 


Barron G. Collier: 


It is a great pleasure to find 
amongst these many business men’s 
publications, one which confines it- 
self to pertinent and timely articles. 
The information given in your pages 
obviously comes from authoritative 
sources. In fact, Forses MAGAZINE 
is the busy business man’s barom- 
eter. It saves his time and covers 
the financial and industrial activities 
with rare judgment and remarkable 
accuracy! May your splendid work 
continue indefinitely as a_ helpful 
arm to “big business.” 


was not conceived and 
founded primarily to make money, but sprang from a 
humble, sincere desire to do something to bring about 
better understanding, greater harmony, broader sym- 
pathy between employers and employed, between finance 


Byllesby & Company: 


S. W. Straus, New York: 

I wish to express my appreciation 
of the splendid wor you and your 
associates are doing through the 
columns of Forspes MaGazINE in 
helping to educate the public on 
financial matters. 

The greatest safeguard against un- 
sound economic conditions is educa- 
tion. In this work of financial edu- 
cation the press is doing a service of 
incalculable value to the Nation. 


Governor M. B. Wellborn, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta: 


Allow me to congratulate you on 
the excellent article which your mag- 
azine recently printed in connection 
with the work of the Stone Moun- 
tain Memorial Association here in 
Atlanta. I have heard a great 
many complimentary remarks made 
about it. 

It further occurs to me that this 
would be an appropriate time to ex- 
press to you the high regard in 
which I hold your publication. Cur- 
rent developments in every phase of 
business are always dealt with suc- 
cinctly and interestingly, and the 
special articles which each issue con- 
tains I have found to be timely and 
filled with the soundest kind of bus- 
iness advice. I may add that your 
visit to this section of the country 
last year has made you fully com- 
petent to write of business condi- 
tions here with authority. 


J. O’Brien, president, 


The magazine which bears your 
name has grown to be a decided 
force among the men who shape the 
financial and industrial progress of 
the country. Every thinking busi- 
ness man can read it to his profit, 
because it invariably contributes 
new points of view as well as fresh 
information on vital problems. 

I have been particularly interested 
in the attention which you have given 
in recent years to the public utility 
industries and the great part they 
play in the Nation’s welfare. 

Our organization has always en- 
deavored to keep in touch with the 
people, and I know of no outstand- 
ing financial writer or editor who 
maintains the human note in business 
affairs as consistently as you do. 





H. M. 





{ 


Alicdire Apel Por by 


NCOURAGEMENT. appreciation, praise are ap- 
preciated by all mortals who strive honestly. 
Do we run the risk of not being believed when we as- 


and investors, between leaders and followers, between 
industry and labor, between producers and consumers, 
between those high up and those lower down? 

It ts infinitely gratifying to the “Forbes” staff, after 
eight years’ effort, to receive hundreds, even thousands, 
of kind, inspiring messages of commendation such as 
are summarized on this page. 
others whose letters impel us to redouble our zeal to 
serve worthily, we offer our deepest thanks. 


To these and to the many 


A. H. Goss, president, Kelvinator 


Corporation : 


My regard for Forses and the work 
it is doing is amply evidenced by the 
number of copies being received and 
distributed at my expense among the 
executives of the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion and other activities in which I 
have an interest. 

In my opinion, there is no publica- 
tion in the field to-day which is so 
ideally written “For Busy Business 
Men.” I take particular pride in, and 
benefit from, the one and two line 
editorials—they are full of spice and 
wisdom. 


C. H. Markham, president, Illinois 


Central Railroad: 


I have the very highest regard for 
Forses MAGAZINE, as well as for the 
other products of your genius. You 
are doing constructive work in in- 
terpreting business to the people of 
the country. 

M. Verity, 


George president, 


American Rolling Mills Company : 


Your magazine is an “institution” 
which is serving business men in a 
very unusual and helpful way. 

As a keen student of human prob- 
lems, of human progress and of cur- 
rent events, your deep understanding 
of things political, social, industrial, 
commercial and financial, passed on 
to your readers in the way of sug- 
gestion, advice, prediction, inspira- 
tion and encouragement in your own 
inimitable way as it is, has become a 
part of every reader’s daily life and 
as such is looked forward to and de- 
pended upon as a necessity. 

The foundation of all this is, of 
course, your soundness of views, of 
analyses and your acknowledged 
good judgment in all of the things 
about which you write and speak. 


More power to you. 


E. F. Carry, president, The Pull- 


man Company: 


I enjoy reading Forses. I re- 
gard it highly. The picture you give 
of the business and economic situa- 
tion in this country is instructive 
and helpful. 
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A DODGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR AT 


‘195 


F.0.B. DETROIT » 











Promise fulfilled 


To carry through one of the greatest expansion 
programs in automobile history, Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 in new 
buildings and advanced new equipment. 


Remarkable new mechanical processes were 
perfected, making it possible, in many instances, 
for one machine to do the work formerly done 
by six, eight and ten machines—and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man more 
quickly and accurately to do the work of many. 
And clearing large areas of factory space for 
greater output. 


Tremendous increases in production have 
followed. Vast economies have followed. Finer 
precision in craftsmanship has followed. Vital 
improvements in Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
have followed—and, as promised, astonishingly 
low new prices made possible by these gigantic 
developments. 


Your share in this great investment is the money 
you save by purchasing, at the lowest priee, the 
finest vehicle ever produced by Dodge Brothers. 


Roadster - - *795 
Coupe - - - %845 
Sejen - « - 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


Dounse BrotTHers Inc DETROIT 


Donvce BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIC 


DopGe BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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Advantages of the West’s Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 6 








“That shows the freight 
car days from Oakland 


to the principal distributing centers of the western states, 
Jim. Direct rail shipments from a plant here, over three main 
line railroads, gives your competitors quite a decided advan- 


tage in serving your trade. 


“You have a mighty nice little fac- 
tory up in New England and are 
strong on quality and price-F.O.B. 
factory, but, old man, a plant here 
will reduce freight shipments, in 
car days, by four days to Denver, 
by six days to Seattle, by eight 
days to Salt Lake, by ten days to 
Portland, and by twelve days to 
Los Angeles. 


“New let me talk F.O.B. factory. 
Mr. Jobber or Mr. Merchant pays 
the freight. On the first class rate, 
per hundred, the consignee saves 
from 49% cents per hundred, at 
Denver, to $5.55 at Eureka. 


“For the twelve centers shown on 
this map, the average saving in 








freight car days is 9.2 days and the 
average saving in freight charges, 
$2.992. 


“Oh, no, I haven't become a traffic 
shark since I came out here. Much 
of our competition comes from 
right up in your country and, 
believe me, my salesmen carry small 
copies of this map and tabulations 
of the differential freight charges all 
over the western territory. The 
quicker delivery and the annual 
saving in freight charges has tipped 
many a nice jobbing order our way. 


“‘What are we doing to add to our 
natural advantages? Let me show 
you something.” 


(To be continued in the May issue.) 





A detailed industrial survey of Oakland will be 
mailed on request to any interested industry. 





Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


“INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL OF THE WEST” 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakl 

y and, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles—and is being advertised ieauieeciindg by 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
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An Iron Master Gets It Done 
By Teaching Self-Reliance 
(Continued from page 12) 


more reliance on a system than on 
themselves. I can’t enthuse over 
organization charts showing just 
which job a man has to hold to be- 
come department manager, then 
division head, then superintendent, 
then president. Mostly the men 
who get to the top in those organ- 
izations are the ones who break the 
most rules! 


“To red-tape minds, rules are 
tin gods. Not long ago we ordered 
a piece of machinery from a cer- 
tain company, and it failed to 
come. We wrote to inquire about. 
it, got no reply, and followed up. 
It was six weeks before we re- 
ceived our first reply. Then the 
writer merely said he had checked 
over his records and they were in 
perfect order, showing the motor 
had been shipped, and he was cer- 
tain we must have received it: 
would we look again? There was 
only one trouble with him: the 
motor wasn’t there! The best 
alibi is delivering the goods.” 


Judged by Results 


Horton’s organization, as I said, 
is flung from coast to coast. The 
steel is fabricated in big plants at. 
Chicago, Greenville, Pennsylvania, 
and Bridgeburg, Ontario; but the 
fabricating is only part of the job. 
In one of the offices at the Chicago 
headquarters is a big wall map 
of the United States, thickly 
dotted with tacks. Each tack. 
means that at that place a tank is. 
being erected,-or is to be erected; 
and the work is done by crews. 
directed by Horton foremen. They 
are a hardy lot—take care of 
themselves with .a vengeance!’ 
Often they do big and difficult 
engineering or management jobs. 
without running to headquarters. 
for advice and help. 

“Some of them,” said Mr. Hor- 
ton, “we haven’t seen for three 
years, and know of them only by 
their daily reports. 
don’t see for months at a time. 


They are routed from one job to- 
another and seldom or never get. 


into the office. Some have a per- 
manent helper or two from whom: 
we draw new foremen as needed. 


Others are alone; they pick up- 


locally the rest of the man they 
need. They boss the jobs. A fore- 


man is about the same breed of 
man as those who a generation or 


so ago might have taken a sail- 


ing vessel on a two or three years’ 


voyage after whales or on a trad- 
ing expedition to the China Sea. 


They are judged by results. Their 
methods are their own. And their 


Many we 


FORI 
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Hauling sand and gravel 
calls for real trucks 


_ Climbing in and out of gravel pits, carrying staggering 
loads over roadless ground, is a job that soon deter- 
mines whether a motor truck is worth its price. 


The exceedingly large number of Pierce-Arrow 
trucks engaged in this line of business is decidedly 
significant. As The Red Bank Gravel Co. of Cincin- 
nati writes: “Our trucking costs per ton for September 
were the lowest we have had since we started in busi- 
ness five yearsago. With all Pierce-Arrow equipment 
we believe we could extend our profitable radius for 
delivering sand and gravel at least two or three miles.” 


A few other concerns in this business using Pierce- 
Arrow trucks are: 


W. W. HAISLER, Chicago, Ill. 

COLONIAL SAND & STONE CO., Inc., New York City 
LENOX SAND & GRAVEL CO., New York City 

VAN SCIVER CORP., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GEORGE A. SINN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WASHINGTON BULKLEY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

M. F. HICKEY CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

IRON CITY SAND CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McCRADY BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DualValve CONSUMERS ROCK & GRAVEL CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
: SYCAMORE CANYON GRAVEL CO.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Steay Duly TOMKINS BROS., Newark, N. J. 
MALPAR TRUCKING CO., Montclair, N. J. 
R. J. O'CONNELL, San Francisco, Cal. 
LANIGAN BROS., Bronx, N. Y. 


KLAUER BROS., Cambridge, Mass. 
and up for chassis, f. o. b. ; 
$ Buffalo, N.Y. Sizes: 2,3,4,5, Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow representative tell 
7'‘atons. Six-cylinder Motor you how Pierce-Arrow trucks with their powerful, 


a 9 aa tac silent dual-valve engines are effecting haulage econ- 
Terms if desired omies in your line of business. 








THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Capable guides 
will show you how Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 
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ADVENTURE LAND ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 





Route of the New 
Oriental Limited 





Glacier National Park 


« 

With its own beginnings under James J. Hill deeply rooted in the picturesque formative 

days of the Northwest, the Great Northern is erecting monuments at historically famous 

spots along its route. One of these is located on the above site where, in July, 1806, 

Captain Meriwether Lewis, leader of the momentous Lewis and Clark Expedition, en- 

countered hostile Indians at a point just above the Great Northern’s present main line 
(today’s Meriwether Station), a few miles east of Glacier National Park. 


a dependable 
railway 


ym eninge the magnificent miles of the great 
Northwest in luxurious comfort on that aristo- 
crat of trains, the New Oriental Limited. It is a ro- 
mantic adventure into an epic land, this smooth, 
restful, quiet flight of transportation’s thoroughbred 
along the scenic, low-altitude, easy-grade courses of 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Flathead, Kootenai, and 
Columbia Rivers. Green and colorful is the land- 
scape of this historic empire—James J. Hill’s aptly 
named “Zone of Plenty’’. Stirring are the stories of 
the men of vision and valor who subdued it. 


Plan on a trip through “‘Historic Northwest Adven- 
ture Land” for this Summer’s vacation. Live a little 
while in the soothing, lake-jeweled, million acres of 
Glacier National Park. Then go on to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, to Victoria and Van- 
couver in British Columbia. It is none too early to 
commence making arrangements. Fill out the cou- 
pon below, clip and mail, and information will be 
forwarded promptly. 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


eae ee ee 


A. J. Dicxinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a 


i 

i 

Hy day stay in the Park for a party of 

: O General Tour of Park 
i 

i 
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... | am particularly interested in 


O Burlington Escorted Tour 
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only alibi is a good job of work.” 

It’s unfair to the rest of these 
men, I know, to pick out special 
cases, for they all tackle difficult 
jobs. But I can’t resist telling a 
couple of stories that illustrate 
how men who do their own think- 
ing, get on. 

“At Hawley, Pennsylvania,” Mr. 
Horton said, “we were erecting a 
big surge tank. A surge tank is 
used at hydroelectric plants to 
take care of the excess water 
when there comes a lull in the de- 
mand for electricity. 

“The Hawley job _ presented 
some difficulties. The tank had 
to be erected on the side of a 
mountain, and it was a pretty 
steep place to work: for instance, 
the legs supporting the tank on 
the downhill side were about 
eighty feet high, while those on 
the uphill side were about twenty 
feet. There was no level ground. 
The tank was about fifty-five feet 
in diameter, 135 feet high. At the 
pinnacle of the structure a der- 
rick-crane was placed to hoist the 
plates of the tank into position. 
When the structure was com- 
pleted, of course this derrick had 
to come down. 

“We furnished the foreman blue 
prints for erecting the tank, as on 
all such jobs, but none showing 
how to get the derrick down. We 
left it to him. He knew more 
about it, in fact, than we did. 

“Size up what we had to do. 
Running around .the top of the 
tank was a projecting runway a 
couple of feet wide, which had to 
be cleared. Then there was the 
roof itself, which sloped pretty 
sharply and made a ticklish place 
to work. Added to that was the 
weight of the members of the der- 
rick crane, some of them running 
in the neighborhood. of four 
thousand pounds. Finally, there 
was the task of lowering these big 


- pteces mrore than 200 feet safely to 


a sloping mountainside. 
Knew His Job Thoroughly 


“The foreman did it. He isn’t an 
engineer; he’s only a foreman 
with a lot of experience handling 
steel. But he didn’t ask us any 
questions. He just figured out a 
way and did it. He did throw out 
a dry hint, afterwards, that he’d 
rather we spent time furnishing 
blue-prints showing how to take 
his tools down than how to put 
his tanks up. 

“Soon, along came the biggest 
elevated tank we ever built—the 
biggest one anybody ever built— 
in Charleston, South Carolina. It 
was designed to hold 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of water. Most of the erec- 


tion foremen had an eye on the 
job, figuring it would be a feather 
in their caps if they could get it. 
We remembered that foreman and 
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Using less rubber means 


getting back to 
pre-war mileage 


BY W. O’NEIL, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


MM has been printed re- 
cently about the high 


price of rubber and the neces- 
sity. for rubber conservation. 
This news has not only given 
the public an exaggerated idea 
of tire prices but has supported 
the claim that rubber can be 
saved by using less of it in a tire. 


When rubber is cheap tire 
manufacturers generally use 
more of it. The necessity for 
using the same quantity of good 
rubber for the sake of long 
wearing quality doesnotchange 
regardless of fluctuations in 
rubber prices. 


The growing practice of replac- 
ing a considerable part of the 
good rubber in tires with re- 
claimed rubber means getting 
back to pre-war mileage with 


greater cost to the consumer in 
money and annoyance. 


You can’t save rubber by 
using less of it. The substitu- 
tion of cheaper compounds for 
onethird of the pure rubber re- 
duces the cost several dollars 
but, by weakening the entire 
structure, takes out two-thirds 
of the wear. 


Everyone knows what happens 
when cement is saved by the 
use of more sand in the batch. 
The principle is the same 
whether it is tires or towers 
that totter. The way to save 
rubber is to make tires wear 
longer by using enough of it. 


With plenty of good rubber it 
is unsound manufacturing and 
poor service to the public to 
use less of it in tires. 


It’s the second 10,000 miies 
that makes the big hit. 
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ONE from Salary— 
ONE from Bonds 


ALARIES are not always sure nor earning powers per- 

manent—that’s why so many forward-looking workers 

set aside part of their incomes regularly for bond investment. 

Money thus invested will produce a second income, an 
income free from most uncertainties. 

Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready 


to help you plan an investment program, making sound 
recommendations which will fit your own personal needs. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS .- SHORT TERM NOTES 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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his derrick crane at Hawley, and 
he got the job.” 

This is the second story:. 
“In Wyoming,” Mr. Horton 


‘said, “we built scads of tanks dur- 


ing the oil boom, and we had a 
foreman out there whose record 


kept singling him out. For a full 
year he kept an average of 250 
men working under him. That’s 
a lot for one man to handle. He 
had a payroll of between $5,000 
and $6,000 a week, and handled all 
the accounts himself. His tanks 
were always well built. We got 
no complaints of skimped work- 
manship. And usually he kept 
well within our cost estimates. 


“That’s the Test” 


“That man,” Mr. Horton added, 
“is now manager of our eastern 
branch office. He can talk the 
language of roughnecks—and 
does, on occasion. He can also 
carry on a parlor conversation. 
And he gets the jobs done, and 
doesn’t come crawling and whin- 
ing for help. That’s the test.” 

Now let me, in closing, add a 
touch to the picture to show the 
faith men have in George Horton. 
It would be difficult to find another 
business in the country about 
which you could tell a story quite 
parallel to this; Mr. Horton him- 
self did not breathe a word about 
it to me. 


Faith in Justice and Judgment 


Every year he reviews, all by 
himself, the work of some forty 
or fifty of the most important men 
in his organization and makes up 
his mind, on the basis of the show- 
ing they have made during the 
year, what additional compensa- 
tion each of them. is to receive. 
There is no confabbing and con- 
ferring. George Horton does it 


alone. Some of the men on the. 


list receive salaries way up in five 
figures, others are rather modest- 
ly paid. Each, if in MHorton’s 
opinion he deserves it, receives an 
additional check at the end of the 
year. It may be large or small. 
In some cases it may equal or ex- 
ceed the man’s salary for the en- 
tire year. In other cases it may 
be no more than a month’s pay, if 
that. No man knows in advance 
how much he is going to get, ex- 
cept as his conscience may give 
him some hint; and in the twenty 
years George Horton has been fol- 
lowing this plan, no man has ever 
complained about the size of his 
check. 

That’s a measure of the faith his 
associates have in his justice and 
judgment. He’s a man _ whose 
motto might be, “The only alibi 
is a good job of work.” 


FO 
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To Sell is Serve 


Idealism sometimes proves itself 
practical. 


Graham Brothers Truck business 
was founded upon an ideal— 


“To sell is to serve.” 


Instead of merely building trucks 
for the “market,” Graham Brothers 
analyzed the specific requirements 
of the many industries comprising 
the market—and supplied the exact 
type of truck best suited for each. 


The ultimate result was the most 
complete line of standard chassis, 
cabs and bodies in the world. 


Built on a chassis that has won in- 
numerable laurels for endurance, 
including an award for passing 


“impassable” roads in Russia, these 
soundly constructed trucks have 
proved that they answer the great 
need of modern business. 


That need is for a chassis and body 
—a truck complete—that can be 
bought on the moment and put into 
service without delay. 


Whatever the business, whatever 
the peculiar requirements, Graham 
Brothers supply it—and service it 
—through Dodge Brothers Dealers 


all over the world. 


Thus the perfection of an ideal 
has brought to merchants a new 
and valuable service—and has 
made Graham Brothers the largest 
exclusive truck manufacturers in 
the world! 


Large production justifies exceptional quality at low prices 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
aPansviie DETROIT — Stockton 


or DonGce a Tete eS. Inc 


iviSton 





GRAHAM BROTH 


TRUCKS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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‘sprue Sunshine Belt to the Orient’? 














$1250 and up -- 
Round the World 


‘Palatial President Liners sail 
every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco (every two weeks from 
Boston and New York) forthe 
Orient and Round the World. 

They touch Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Ma- 
laya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Panamaand Los 
Angeles. 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Magnificent liners, they pro- 
vide commodious accommo- 
dations, a personal service and 
a world-famous cuisine. Op- 
tional stopovers at any port of 
call. Fares range from $1250 
to $3500 per capita forthecom- 
plete world circuitu. 


Ask anyticket or tourist agent 
for information or communi- 
cate with 


177 State Street, Boston. Mass. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
































“What do you think of those Kelly-Springfields, Joe?’ 
“To tell you the truth, Ed, I don’t think of them at all. They came on the 


car and they’ve never been off the rims. 


to worry about.” 


Tire trouble is one thing I don’t have 
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How Ford Wins Loyalty 
Of Railroad Men 


(Continued from page 20) 


less attractive to him, until he is 
ready to come to his senses. The 
veteran locomotive runner was told 
off to a month’s work in the De- 
troit shops of the road, although in 
this case at his regular pay. When 
he got into the shops he found that 
all of his fellow méchanics wiped 
and rewiped their machines as a 
matter of routine—and thought 
nothing of it. Automatically, he did 
the same. The point was brought 
to his attention. He laughed; and 
went back to his engine. There 
would never again be any trouble 
about his jumping off and wiping 
his fine mechanism, at every pos- 
sible opportunity. 


In the course of an average year 
Rockelman sees a good niany of 
the rank-and-file of the road. 


“Any man can come to my of- 
fice at any time,” he told me. And 
then added, significantly: “But no 
two men can ever come at the same 
time.” 


Simplicity Rules 


He is never patronizing to the 
men of the road. That, decidedly, 
is not a part of the Ford creed. Mr. 
Ford himself, in person the kindest 
and most genial of men, has never 
made a practice of going to his 
workers, pump-handling them by 
the arms and telling them how 
much he thinks of them. On the 
other hand, neither he nor his fel- 
low officers swank before the em- 
ployees of the concern. The of- 
ficials of the Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton do not have private cars, 
nor ride, save on the rarest occa- 
sions, on special trains. Mr. Ford 
has a private car of his own. But 
that is a luxury which he would 
have had for himself, even if he 
had never ventured into the rail- 
road business. 


From the beginning to the end 
of the organization this simplicity 
rules. One finds it in the very 
method of organization and in the 
accounting practices as well as in 
the pleasant but businesslike re- 
lationship between the officers and 
the men. There is a minimum of 
letter writing, and a minimum of 
the preparation of statistics. On 
some roads the freight conductor 
these days has come to be more of 
a bockkeeper than an operating 
railroader. Not so on the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton. There his re- 
ports are held down to the small- 
est possible volume; but these he 
must fill carefully and accurately, 
to the last minute detail. His very 
red caboose is simple, but clean 
and very businesslike. He is not 
permitted to run it in a light house- 
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“THE-HOUSE-tHat- 
JACK: BUILT ff 


— and your telephone 


This is the 
telephone 
that Western 
Electric built 
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This is the shell 
that inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that Western 
Electric built. ... 














This is the mould 


This is the 
that made the shell. . . 


plant that 
made the gas 
that heated the 
lead that 
formed the 
mould that 
made the shell 
that inclosed 
the receiver on 
the telephone 
that Western 
Electric built. 





This is the lead that 
formed the mould. .. 











OU recall the chain of events in 
the House that Jack Built—one 


been developed here—not only a fac- 
tory for producing the many types of 





thing leading to another? When it 
comes to the Telephone that Western 
Electric Built you find the same sort 
of chain. 

At Western Electric skilled artisans 
carry the work of making the Beli 
telephone on through all its stages. 
Industries within an industry have 


telephone equipment, but also a tool 
factory, a rubber mill, a cable shop, 
a wire-drawing plant and many 
others. 


For all the world it is like a fairy 
tale come true. But on how vast 
a scale—the fact greater than the 
fancy. 


western Eleciric 





SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Make This Year's Vacation 
Pay You Two Profits! 


: EW CITIES. New people. 


New recreations. 







































New experiences: New sights. 


Make your 1926 vacation really different. 


' First, reap big profits in health and relaxation; second, be introduced 
to A Land of Opportunity—The Pacific Northwest, whose rapid de- 
velopment is an epic of American initiative. 


Play in the snow fields of Mount Rainier in July. Enjoy surf bathing. 
Experience the wonders of world famous lakes like Crescent and 





PACIFIC COAST 
EMPIRE TOUR 


Washington, Oregon and 
California 


Get out the map of the United States 
and start to plan right now the greatest 
| vacation trip you ever dreamed of, the 
‘| biggest rail transportation bargain you 
jcan find—The Pacific Coast Empire 
| Tour. 

4 Come out by one of the four great 
northern transcontinental lines. See 
| Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 

Or, if you prefer to reverse the route, 
you can come out via San Diego and 
41 Los Angeles and thence north, by rail 
jor steamer, to Seattle and home via 
4 Spokane. 

Nowhere else can you see so much or 
jdo so much for so small an outlay in 
| time and money. See “All the West” 
jin 1926! 

The TRIP of a Lifetime 
REMEMBERED a Lifetime! 











Chelan. Cruise the incomparable inland 
sea of Puget Sound. Golf on cool, ever- 
green fairways. Fish in lakes, mountain 
streams and salt water. Motor over paved 
roads through an ever changing vista of 
snowcapped mountains, blue seas and ever- 
green forests. 


Seattle, pulsating “Out West” city of 
400,000 people, gateway to the Orient and 
Alaska, is ideal as headquarters for your 
vacation in “The Charmed Land.” 


This trip affords the foresighted business 
man, the manufacturer, the investor, an 
opportunity to answer his questions “Whz2t 
has caused Seattle’s population to jump 
from 100 white people to 400,000 in the 
lifetime of people still living there?” “Why 
is Seattle one of the most rapidly growinz 
industrial cities in Western America?” 


Come this year and bring the family for a vaca- 
tion you will never forget, but give yourself 
ample time to investigate Seattle’s business and 
industrial possibilities. See for yourself. It may 
prove the best investment of time you ever mad. 
Special low round trip fares May 15-Sept. 15. 


Businessmen, manufacturers, investors, write for a copy of the 
instructive free booklet, ‘Seattle, an Industrial, Commercial 
and Investment Opportunity.’ Or, if interested in a summer's 
trip or vacation for yourself and family, ask for the recrea- 
tional booklet, “The Charmed Land of The Pacific North- 
west." Address Room 108, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 


Washington. 








Are = . 
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keeping fashion. There are no 
bunks. And if you go into one of 
them when the wind is coming 
down from the north at zero tem- 
perature you will not be greeted 
by an inside temperature of eighty 
degrees and the graceless smell of 
sizzling oleomargarine. The freight 
crews are not permitted to cook in 
the cabooses. They may eat their 
lunches there, and even heat their 
coffee on the small heating stoves; 
but that is all. 

The Ford discipline is nothing if 
not consistent and far-reaching and 
thorough. 


Yet the marvel of it all is that 
the men seem to like it. They not 
only thrive on it, but they follow it, 
faithfully, and keep a smiling face 
while they are doing it. While the 
road is about as thoroughly non- 
union as one might possibly imag- 
ine, the employees of the D. T. 
& I. mix freely at all interchange 
points with the brotherhood men 
of the heavily unionized roads. Ap- 
parently they have not lost caste 
with their fellows. In the main, 
few men who are well-paid and de- 
cently behaved ever do lose caste. 


Methods Applicable to Other Roads 


That Ford methods of men man- 
agement could be applied, in their 
entirety, to the large roads of the 
land at this moment is very doubt- 
ful. Not only is the mere question 
of size a large factor in the situa- 
tion—Ford can maintain a rather 
personal contact with the minor of- 
ficers and the employees of a 
road which has some 2,400 work- 
ers and barely more than 450 miles 
of operated line. On a 10,000-mile 
or 12,000-mile system, employing 
all the way from 50,000 to 100,000 
men, they would be put to it to 
bring all the strong points of their 
creed into full play. 

Yet there is no doubt that there 
are many principles of the Ford 
system of the management of men 
that could be—and probably some 
day will be—adopted by the other 
roads. But for these—for even one 
of these—to follow Mr. Ford’s sug- 
gestion that they tear up their 
brotherhood agreements, their 
“seniorities,’ their antiquated 
methods of train-mile payments, 
would probably be well-nigh im- 
possible, at this moment at any 
rate. What the distinguished De- 
troit manufacturer does not appre- 
ciate, perhaps, is the delicately bal- 
anced relationship—in many places 
built up by extreme competition in 
the past—between the largest of 
our individual carriers. The strat- 
egy of the great nations of Europe 
is hardly more intricate, or more 
involved. For just one of these 
roads to take the highly radical 
steps of abrogating its union agree- 
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ments would at the moment prob- 
ably be suicidal. The question 
quickly projects itself into the fath- 


omless depths of politics—and so, 


attains still further intricacies. 

Our railroad officers are natu- 
rally conservative. And I do not 
believe that there is one of them 
standing in a responsible position 
in a large road who would to-day 
venture upon thrusting a wrench 
into so delicately adjusted a mech- 
anism. 

One thing more—and a most im- 
portant thing—before we are done 
with this question of human rela- 
tionship upon the Ford road: 

It also is part of the credo of the 
concern to induce its workers to 
save, in its own interest, as well as 
theirs. It feels that the man who 
has the impulse and the habit of 
saving is a far better workman for 
it. 

The Ford railroad is no excep- 
tion to this policy. It always has 
shown not merely a theoretical, but 
a highly practical, interest in the 
welfare of its employees. For in- 
stance, when, a little time ago, it 
found that forty of its men in a 
single operating center had con- 
tracted to buy, on the installment 
plan, high-priced motor cars away 
beyond their means, it insisted up- 
on the annulment of these con- 
tracts. Less than three years 
ago it began upon a definite plan 
of appropriating certain large sums 
of money in order that its workers 
might participate in a savings fund. 
In two years it has induced its force 
to set aside $600,000 out of their 
earnings for this purpose. True it 
is that this comes to only an aver- 
age of $250 for each worker, but 
it must be remembered that this 
represents only two years of actual 
savings. In another ten or twelve 
years it all ought to come to a con- 
siderable total. 

For the last two years, 16 per 
cent. annually has been paid to the 
holders of these savings accounts. 
This is a high figure, which is 
maintained in large part by direct 
appropriations from the payroll ac- 
counts of the railroad. But it is in 
itself an inducement for the men 
to start accounts. Moreover, the 
D. T. & I. feels that it is a most 
justifiable appropriation; that it 
could find no better bonus plan. 

Here is a point that our prosper- 
ous large roads—in the day of their 
largest prosperity in years—might 
well take home to themselves, 
ponder upon, and carefully consid- 
er. For them, too, it has large pos- 
sibilities. The reward of a bonus 
to a man who earns it by thrift im- 
pulse and method has in its innate 


self a certain promise of fundamen- 
tal soundness. 


Secretary and General Sales Manager of 
The Hooven Mercantile Company, one of 
the oldest wholesale grocery companies in 
the country. Through The Dictaphone Mr. 
Hooven keeps in daily touch with his com- 
pany's 9 branches and 50 salesmen. 
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Shorthand was a daily drag 


Now he finds it easy to keep in touch with his 
whole salesforce 


Read how W. T. Hooven, Jr., doubled his 
capacity —and you’ll take advantage of 
our coupon offer. 


IFTY salesmen on the road selling groceries. 
Nine wholesale warehouses and district 
managers scattered over Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Behind them, in the office of the Hooven 
Mercantile Co., Brooklyn, a man who keeps in 
daily touch with his whole salesforce. 


Each salesman’s daily report gets an immedi- 
ate reply—some pointed criticism or helpful sug- 
gestion. Each knows that W. T. Hooven’s mind 
is on him, watching him. This everlasting 
watchfulness of sales explains the reputation of 
the company for service. It explains the extraor- 
dinary success of “‘Black Label’’ canned foods. 


But what explains the watchfulness? The 
Dictaphone! ‘‘I turn to it,’’ says Mr. Hooven, 
‘‘as freely and frequently as if it were a telephone 
with the right party waiting and listening. I 
get quicker action than is possible with short- 
hand. With shorthand, prompt thinking and 
acting are stifled. Ask any stenographer. 


“I don’t see how I ever got along with short- 
hand. I’ve practically doubled my output since 
the old inefficient notebooks were thrown out 
of our business.” 


Yet he has actually lightened the burden for 
his secretary, Miss Mata Beckmann! ‘With 
The Dictaphone I never have to work overtime 
any more, or leave something to be done next 
morning,’’ says Miss Beckmann. ‘“The machine 
is so accurate, too, that I no longer worry over 
possible mistakes in price quotation or quanti- 
ties. Saving so much time and nervous energy, 
I’ve had a chance to develop the executive possi- 
bilities of my job.” 





Mata Beckmann 


Secretary to Mr. Hooven. “In the time The Dicta- 
phone saves me,"’ says Miss Beckmann, “‘I keep the 
salesmen informed on the daily price fluctuations, and 
cover other important executive duties."* 


DICTATE Te THE DICTAPAUNE 


CRES U.S eat ore). 


and double your ability to get things done 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
**He talks so fast, I'll be get- 
ting writer's cramp soon." 

**No one else can read my 
notes.”” 
“I’m nothing but a bell hop." 


“*Those awful waits while he 


gation. 
chats over the "phone.”’ 


That’s enough! I’ll show him 
this trial offer right now. 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


( I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The eee Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘“What’s Wrong 


Tam a Secretary 0 
0 Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 


“Yes,Ido mind staying late."’ | to try. I understand that this loan involves no expense or obli- 


For Canadian inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada. 
World-wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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CA-Liife - Saver" for Busy Business OMen, 


y 3 O be successful, you must keep well-informed. ‘ Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 
“FORBES” offers a solution of your problem. It un- 
dertakes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


HE downward trend in business 

which has manifested itself in per- 
haps a majority of individual lines 
since the beginning of the present year 
continues to make itself felt in a num- 
ber of fields. 

In general, however, the reaction 
from the high volumes of early Winter 
has been seasonal, and, indeed, has not 
been so great as might have been ex- 
pected, considering the high levels which 
business has attained. 

In not a few industries there are 
signs of the expected Spring pick-up 
and the situation may be 
said to display all the 


Forbes me ~ 


cities are displaying a reaction in such 
figures. Generally, however, the totals 
now being reported are holding up bet- 
ter than is usual, are materially ahead 
of previous years, and show the ex- 
pected seasonal decline in the late Win- 
ter months to have been less than nor- 
mal. 

Labor difficulties are coming to the 
fore once again with conditions in most 
lines bordering on renewed unrest. 
Prosperous industries have _ usually 
either raised wages or are faced with 
definite labor difficulties. 


julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
“Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


of the regular dividend rate on Pere 
Marquette common, which was impos- 
sible under agreements pending the de- 
cision. The general feeling seems to 
be that new plans will be worked out 
for the merger which will be much more 
favorable to the participating roads. 
The decision has also resurrected dis- 
cussion of the proposed Loree merger 
in the Southwest to compete with the 
Missouri Pacific and Frisco-Rock Island 
systems, as well as his other merger 
plan involving consolidation of many 
small roads in the East to form a new 
New York to Chicago trunk 
line in competition with the 








earmarks of a renewal or 
continuation of the prosperous 
times experienced last year. 
Business is optimistic at any 
rate, the slowing down during 
the Winter months has given 
consumption a chance to catch 
up with production, and most 
branches of industry move in- 
to the Spring months with 
schedules of renewed high lev- 
els in production and distrib- 
ution. 

Demand for steel and iron 
has held up well through the 
Winter and despite a second 
decline in unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, high production rates 
and firm prices on finished 
products appear justified by an 
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Highlights in the News 


Railway Income cut in Half 
Panama Canal vs. the Railroads 

A New High for Wages 

Brokers Loans on the Decline 
Voting Trusts Are Declared Illegal 
Commodity Prices Lowest in Over a 


Year 


“Great Lakes to the Sea” by Canal 
Congress Indicts the British Rubber 


Monopoly 


Geneva Wars against Locarno 

Will Britain Buy Her Coal Mines? 
Briand—Nine Times Premier of France 
Germany’s Stock Market Boom 


New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio. 
It is anticipated by some 
authorities that one or both of 
these “Loree ideas” may be 
the next to come upon the 
stage before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Net operating income of 
Class I railroad systems con- 
tinues to pursue its usual sea- 
sonal decline from the high lev- 
els of last October which month 
was the highest on record in 
railway history and practically 
double the monthly profit fiz- 
ures currently being reported. 

Net operating income of the 
foremost systems for January 
of the present year is reported 
at a total of $65,724,560, com- 

















increasing demand for second 
quarter delivery. 

Commodity prices have _ recovered 
slightly after their long decline, though 
still at comparatively low levels. Easter 
retail trade is reported above normal. 

Banking debits to individual accounts 
declined during the first part of the 
past month, but later advanced again; 
at no time have the weekly figures 
failed to show a material increase over 
corresponding periods of all previous 
years. 

Building activity continues unabated 
in some sections of the country, but in 
others there is a tendency toward 
slowing up after the record high levels 
of the past months. Florida and other 
southern states still lead in new con- 
struction projects, while Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia and other large northeastern 








| Railroads 














HE railroad and financial worlds are 

still vibrating to the hopes and fears 
following upon the refusal in the past 
month of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to sanction the proposed 
Van Sweringen merger of the Nickle 
Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Hocking Valley railroads 
into one grand ahd glorious super-sys- 
tem. 

Definite effects of the I. C. C. deci- 
sion thus far have been confined to 
rapid gains in tharket quotations for 
many of the stocks of the proposed 
“merger roads,” and the actual raising 


paring with $66,060,177 in the 
corresponding month of 1924. 
With that exception, however, the fig- 
ures are the highest for the first month 
of any year since the war. 

The January returns indicate an earn- 
ing rate of 4.6 per cent. on property 
valuations and 5.2 per cent. on rate- 
making valuations. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I roads amounted 
to slightly under $481,000,000 or a de- 
cline of less than 1 per cent. from the 
previous year, while operating expenses 
were reduced at a materially greater 
rate. 

Thirty-eight roads operated at a loss 
in January, of which 18 were in the 
Eastern, 1 in the Southern and 16 in 
the Western districts. The Southern 
carriers again led all the other groups 
in the rate of increase over last year, 
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both in gross and in net profits as well. 

Loadings of revenue freight continue 
at high levels for all Class I roads and 
for the first 9 weeks of 1926 amounted 
to 8,108,459 cars, an increase of more 
than 200,000 over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, and a new high rec- 
ord for that period. The greatest gains 
appear to be in loadings of grain and 
grain products, coal, and miscellaneous 
freight. 


The “Long Haul” Once More 


The old controversy over the so-called 
“long haul” rates has again come up 
for argument and after much study and 
review the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recently ruled against re- 
duced rates on trans-continental ship- 
ments. The Western systems had ap- 
plied for permission to reduce rates 
on “long haul” shipments from specified 
Eastern territory to Pacific Coast ports. 

In refusing the roads permission to 
reduce their “long haul” rates, the Com- 
mission cited its chief reason as a fear 
that such action would lead to cut- 
throat competition and rate-slashing be- 
tween individual roads and the water 
routes, and would eventually work in- 
jury to all concerned. 

The original application of the rail- 


roads for such permission has been 
based upon diversion of business by 
water through the Panama Canal and 
it is claimed that the trans-continental 
railroads cannot compete with water 
haulage from the two domestic sea- 
boards unless they are allowed to make 
concessions to shippers on the long 
haul basis. 

The arguments and final decision once 
again bring up the problem of rate reg- 
ulation through the Canal which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission feels 
should be under its own supervision or 




















review in order to protect domestic 
roads. 
e 
Money and Banking 
Mo. xr. 
Ruling Ago Ago 
ee eee 4A% WAT%o = 4% 
60-90 day time............. 43% 434 3% 
Commercial paper....:... 4% 4% 3% 
N.Y. POGIBOOURE. ...0.5..00. 4 4 3% 
NTEREST rates remain practically 


unchanged from the levels prevailing 
earlier in the month. Provisions of the 
Clearing House banks to standardize, at 
a higher rate than was formerly the 
rule, their charges for placing call loans 
in the New York market have apparently 
had no direct effect on the even flow of 
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funds from the interior and slight up- 
ward flurries in the day-to-day money 
market have served to bring sufficient 
lending funds from the provinces to 
balance the demand and supply equa- 
tion. Rates have generally held within 
the rather narrow range of 4 to 5 per 
cent. throughout the past month and 
more call funds have probably been 
put out below that range than above 
it. 
Brokers’ Loans 


The New York Stock Exchange re- 
ports latest figures on total loans of its 
members from banks and_ banking 
houses at $3,535,590,321, a gain of $22,- 
400,000 over the volume of $3,513,174,154 
reported in the previous month. Of the 
more recent figures, about 70 per cent. 
is on call and the rest in time loans, 
the latter total having increased nearly 
$45,000,000 over the previous month, 
while the amount borrowed on call de- 
clined about $2,000,000. 

In the latest report the estimate of 
the total borrowings through out-of- 
town branch and correspondent offices 
has been omitted since the figure ap- 
peared to be misunderstood and the un- 
favorable results exceeded the advan- 
tages of publishing the estimate. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 





| 
| Where business is designated as = . 
| “sood” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
| comparison with a month or year ago. 
| The factors considered are: agricul- 
| ture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. am exces 
| 3 Goop 
{I Fair 
| C_J Quer 














Forbes business map for previous month. 
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International 
Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American 
Investment Trusts 


Resources over $10,000,000 


SOLID 
because LIQUID 


lt is estimated that 80% of the 
Trust’s entire investments could 
be converted into cash within 
forty-eight hours without sacri- 
fice, and the balance within 
thirty days. 


The position of the Trust is 
SOLID because, in a market 
sense, its Assets are LIQUID. 

Preferred and Common Shares 

Price: Per unit of 1 Share 6% 
Preferred and % Share Common, 
$133, to yield about 6.50% 


Send for Booklet F-3 


American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS *RUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


ist National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
ton New York 
































Stocks are off from 10 to 
80 points. Should you 
rush in to buy? 


Ia November, 1919, 


stocks broke from 20 to 
60 points in ten days. But 
the market continued to 
drop for two full years. 
Is still further liquidation 


to follow or is this the 
time to buy? 


Our latest bulletin 
supplies the answer 





Send Free Bulletin SF M-4-10 
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Contrasted with the gain in brokers’ 
loans of the New York Stock Ex- 
change report are the later weekly fig- 
ures of the Federal Reserve System 
which show moderate declines in the 
loans of member banks to brokers for 
recent weeks. 

Offering by Secretary Mellon of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 of long term 
Government bonds on a 33% per cent. 
coupon basis gives indication that that 
worthy financier, at least, does not ex- 
pect any early or drastic firming up in 
interest rates. The issue was also sold 
at a slight premium, thus reducing the 
yield still further, has a 30-year matur- 
ity and was heavily oversubscribed. 


The Voting Trust Decree 


Somewhat of a test case in banking 
circles has lately been aired in the New 
York courts and as a result the opinion 
has been handed down that voting trust 
agreements by which the stock of a 
bank or other financial institution is 
placed in the control of officers for a 
term of years, are illegal. The case was 
in re the voting trust created for the 
Bank of America which was declared 
void by Supreme Court Justice Pros- 
kauer. The ruling gives promise of 
having further important bearing on 
voting trusts in gencral. 

The MacFadden Bill wends its way, 
slowly but surely, through its various 
legislative channels. It is meeting tre- 
mendous opposition in both House and 
Senate but important changes have thus 
far been voted down. 

Debits to individual bank accounts 
continue to decline from the high lev- 
els of weeks earlier in the year, but 
the totals are still far above correspond- 
ing weeks for 1925. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





























1926 1925 
ee WORE. oc accccccad $7,667 609,000 $6,059,127,000 
SS SS 584,665,000 541,773,000 
Philadelphia. .......... . 485,843.000 
<= 346, 568,493,000 
ME i5k<00s S000 313,231,000 296,837 000 

ee ere 314,116,000 265,212,000 
Chicago — ..........000.- ,309,886,| 1,236,329,000 
St. Lowis ............. ,087 
Minneapolis ............ 162,129,000 184,064,000 
pes So on 304,743, 303,306,000 
iS errors 173,423,000 176,371,000 
San Francisco ........ 721,857,000 650,356,000 

Ms nscnccaaencds $13,009,337,000 $11,058,646,000 
ec 
Prices 
Month Year 
Latest Prev Prev. 
Dun’s Index ........ 192.678 195.054 201.947 
fa ere 13.3985 13.7229 13.8353 


HE downward trend in prices for 

general commodities, which began 
about the first of the year, has carried 
levels to the lowest in nearly a year. 
Most of the low levels in individual com- 
modities were reached before the mid- 
dle of the past month and since then 
there have been sizeable recoveries, but 
the general average is still not a great 
way off from the 1926 low levels. 

Both Dun and Bradstreet agree on a 
decided drop in their monthly average 
indexes for commodity lists. Brad- 
street’s figure has dropped to levels not 
seen since last May, while Dun’s index 
has reached the lowest prices reported 
since October of 1924. The latter index 
shows a current decline of practically 
6 per cent. from the levels prevailing 
a year ago. 
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Weekly indexes have also continued 
their downward tendency and the Irving 
Fisher copyrighted figure of over 100 in- 
dividual commodities has dropped to 
153, compared with a high last year of 
164.4, and the lowest weekly figure re- 
ported in about a year and a half. Range 
of the Fisher index for the whole of 
last year was from. 164.4 in January to 
a low of 154.1 at the beginning of May. 

After reaching new low levels for the 
current season around the middle of 
the past month, wheat and other grains 
have recovered a good portion of their 
losses, chiefly on short covering opera- 
tions, though there have also been more 
bullish reports from Liverpool and other 
foreign centers. Wheat has led the re- 
covery but corn, oats and rye also ad- 
vanced on active buying in future op- 
tions. 

Cotton prices have also strengthened 
materiallly in recent trading with May 
in the lead under short covering from 
Southern buyers and a better mill de- 
mand for future delivery. Indications 
that the 1926 season has definitely opened 
are apparent in the effect that weather 
reports are once more having on the 
general market. Heavy rains and gen- 
erally unfavorable conditions over the 
South have served to strengthen the 
market considerably of late. 


Rubber Prices Recover 


Rubber prices have also turned upward 
once more and are currently more than 
10 cents above the 1926 lows registered 
around the beginning of the past month. 
Steel prices are holding exceedingly well 
and there are even reports of higher 
quotations for second quarter delivery 
in some sections, although pig iron and 
steel scrap are still comparatively de- 
pressed. 

Price movements in the petroleuu: field 
are rather mixed but the general trend 
still appears to be upward in crude as 
well as refined products. Miscellaneous 
metals have lost ground in the past 
month but their declines appear only a 
normal reaction from the activity and 
strength apparent during the first ten 
weeks of the current year. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


Year 
. Latest Mo. Ago 

Wheat, Chic., May...... $1.654 $1.0 $1.67 
js DEES sccnkck .785 a 1.20 
Oats, Chic., May......... F 42 45 
a ere 8.80 9.00 9.25 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio......... 18 19 21% 

ee ee .05 05% 06% 
Beef, Family..........:... 26.00 27.50 23.00 
ie SS ee 23.50 23.50 25.50 
Steel, Pittsburgk......... 35.00 35.00 40.00 
Lead CIHR cee Rea. a = 9.00 
Se Ft J 14 14.30 
Zinc, E. St. Louis........ 7.2 7.85 7.40 
_pgtcntion hing a Ce 65.25 63.62 $4.65 
Cotton, Mid., May...... 18.80 19.80 24.65 
Rubber, Spot, Smoked.... .62 66 40 





Labor and Wages | 


ag in part to seasonal curtailment 
in a number of industries and also 
to labor difficulties, employment reports 
have not shown up so well recently and 
New York State shows a very small ad- 
vance only, not enough to recover 
ground lost earlier in the year. 

Labor difficulties continue to mar the 
horizon and where these have not yet 
developed it is due either to stagnation 
of individual lines of business or to 
actual increases in wage rates already 
allowed by employers. 
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Your Choice of Books 
on Seven Days’ Approval 


he PROFITABLE INVESTING TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT 
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ins By JOHN MOODY OF BUSINESS 
cir t off the press and destined to be the biggest seller of 1926 
‘a- —_ —— ~~. —— _ knows age - His By WILLIAM R. BASSET 
name is a mark of authority on investments. Here Th . seri oe 
re he slecd gen te af tis teenie — $2.50 ere are pointed out all the uncertainties that may exist in ‘ 


business and how to eliminate them. Every ge age of 
business is discussed, showing typical problems and their solu- 
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m By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
“a MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA _ ee J. BUC 

This book will give you a new, constructive idea of what selling 
ns By B. C. FORBES by ag Oe my one of how wr =~ - it in your po ca me 
, ustrations very business, large or small,—wholesale, retail or manufac- 
d #00 Pages. , vedees : ~ turing, can use this book to their profit. For, Homer $2 00 
er B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and into the intimate J. Buckley is a master merchandiser-by-mail...... ° 
1e confidence of fifty of America’s business giants. The fundamental 
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FORBES EPIGRAMS By HERBERT N. CASSON 


A . Twelve tips on finance that will guide you to safety, increased 
A ~~ page “— ¥ — Business rofits and capital You need maser ee money in investing— 
a a . in establishing a business—in expanding your business, if you 
‘d By 2 c - = a ; follow the advice given by Mr. Casson—advice he him- $2 00 
n Not a mere book this—but the entire psychology and philosophy self followed in establishing his own comfortable fortune. : 
of life and business in book form. A practical encycl 
Xe poses nature. One as on Epigrams on — orm of 
“ cctions Pirations, impulses, emotions, motives 2-2 $2.00 © HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 
| By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 
T KEYS TO SUCCESS ' ' 
y ‘ Mr. Fletcher is the head of his own company of employment 
a Personal Efficiency managers. He knows the viewpoint of the man seeking the job— 
: and of the employee seeking the man. From his practical ex- 
™ By B. C. FORBES. 248 Pages. perience in placing executives in the jobs they wanted, Mr. 
‘ letcher points out many ways in which you can immediately 
One of the greatest books on how to GET THERE! Intensely find the connection you have been long wanting. 
> practical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. A gold mine of ideas 
3 and METHODS on how (6 develop TEAMWORK. INITIATIVE, 
an 
Ss other essential qualities to big-scale business success. $2.00 ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
. MEN WHO ARE MAKING KNOWLEDGE 
| By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 
a THE WEST 7 
4 What an executive should know about business—about HIS 
By B. C. FORBES business. The summary of the experiences of thousands of 
n _ successful business men presented in clearly defined principles 
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most instrumental in making its financial and industrial history. business; of accounting, advertising, buying, selling, ete. 
pro B. ,* Forbes gives us a — anion book © _— Who Are 
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story of each of the fourteen men............ Soecceecee $2.00 THE SILVER LINING 
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By THOMAS DREIER 
> heed ROGER W. BABSON “How to be a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
7 Here are definite and concrete methods and plans for averting this book. It is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak and 
loss in business and investments—for increasing your business miserable rain. It will keep the sun shining everlastingly in 
and investment profit. You will be guided in buying securities your heart. It will show you how to be happy under cir- 
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Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 


tor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis not only of the 
financial report, but also of constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of 
progressive Public Accountants, Auditing be- 
comes Constructive and offers its greatest 


value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO 

BOSTON COLUMBUS 


PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 


BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON DAYTON 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 


CLEVELAND DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL JACKSON 
DAVENPORT MIAMI 

sT. Louis TAMPA 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
OMAHA HOUSTON 
DENVER FORT WORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
LOS ANGELES waco 
ATLANTA 


MILWAUKEE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW ORLEANS 

















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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“The Book of Better Bonds” 


We will be glad to send you a compli- 
mentary copy of this booklet because it will 
be of great help to you in securing the utmost 
safety, end attractive yield, for your invest- 
ment funds. 


In_ clear, straightforward language it 
describes the strong safeguards surrounding 
Forman First Mortgage issues—safeguards 
which are so effective that one of America’s 
foremost insurance companies will, at the 
option of the investor, unconditionally guar- 
omer A both principal and interest of Forman 


Write Dept 54 for your copy. 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


10S West Monroe Street, Chi 
100 East 42nd Street, New Y 
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Of the latter, probably the outstand- 
ing example has been in the building 
trades where over 100,000 members in 
the New York district have received 
virtual assurance of a general raise in 
wages to reach an aggregate sum of 
around $50,000,000. 

The increases will amount to as much 
as $2 a day for plasterers, stone masons 
and bricklayers who now receive $12 
a day, will be about $1.50 increase for 
mechanics and around $1 a day for me- 
chanics’ helpers. The advance repre- 
sents an increase of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. in the wage scales and will bring 
the total wage bill up to around $600,- 
000,000 per annum. 


Real Wages of Labor 


Figures recently compiled by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation show that the real wages now 
being received by factory workers in 
New York City have reached the high- 
est level on record. Average weekly 
earnings are shown to have advanced 
140 per cent. over levels prevailing in 
December of 1914, while in the same 
period cost of living in the city has in- 
creased only 83 per cent., according to 
Department of Labor statistics. The 
following table shows the trend of earn- 
ings compared with the trend of living 
costs in New York City: 


: ngs dex 
Donic aks ncsasiceasaseanwc dens $30.85 83.0 
ee eke 29.37 8 
Med: nexcavswanenvereseneeact 28.70 72.5 
WG s6:5.g5.6 005005500008 000Rsen0s 28.42 72.6 
pe tusdotcockccinak aeeeeesae 26.68 70.7 
Mii: ductctisemaekenmneemeemGd 27.45 81.7 
iste ntnecnccebesnamance roth 28.74 219.2 
Ans errors een 22.93 179.2 
MT iene veswasaens tocan senesona 22.11 177.3 


The most serious trouble along the 
battle line between employer and em- 
ployee continues on the Passaic front. 
Begun as a rather unostentatious affair, 
over a proposed 10 per cent. cut in 
wages by some of the textile mills, the 
strike has now assumed major propor- 
tions. Between 15,000 and 20,000 work- 
ers are reported to be on strike and 
labor organizers are predicting that the 
number will soon be swelled to over 
25,000. Dye workers and other lines 
of trade have joined the strike fever in 
the upset districts of New Jersey, feel- 
ing against the relatively few “scabs” re- 
maining at work has mounted, and out- 
breaks of violence continue intermit- 
tently, despite definite intermediary ef- 
forts for a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulties. 


Cotton and Grain 


UTSTANDING features of the re- 

cent Government report on total 
stocks of grain on hand at the farms 
included a somewhat larger amount of 
corn and a somewhat smaller amount 
of wheat on hand, than had been ex- 
pected by authorities and the trade gen- 
erally. 

The farm holdings of corn, oats and 
barley, as reported for the beginning 
of the past month by the Department of 
Agriculture, were larger than at the cor- 
responding season last year, while 
stocks of wheat and rye were a good 
deal smaller. Farm supply of wheat is 
the smallest reported since the war-time 
crop of 1917, and is a good deal below 
the five-year average. 
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What's happening South? 
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HEREVER business men 
gather for discussion of the 
problems of production and distri- 
bution, the talk will turn to the 
amazing development of the South. 


Startling as the growth of the 
South must seem to other sections, 
it is but the logical outcome of the 
growing realization of the over- 
whelming natural advantages that 
are here. The great trek Southward 
of Capital, Industry and Population 
was inevitable. 


Here is a great and easily acces- 
sible market for commodities of all 
kinds. Business is good in the South. 
People can and do buy. Automobile 
registrations gained 23% as against 
the national increase of 13% during 
the past year. Building in the South 
last year increased 45% over 1924. 


Here is Opportunity! How best 
can you take advantage of it? What 
is the most logical place for your 
factory, branch plant or selling 
organization? 


Industrial Headquarters 
of the South 


THE most careful analysis 
of the South will lead you 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


to the same con- 
clusions arrived 
at by many of the 
country’s leading 





can Industry serve the 
entire United States 
from any one point how- 
ever centrally located. 





workers contri- 
butes to reduced 
production costs. 











business execu- 





Atlantaisacity of 








tives: that Atlanta 
is the ideal manufacturing and dis- 
tributing point for this rich area. 


Five hundred and sixty of Amer- 
ica’s greatest corporations have 
established branch plants and selling 
organizations in Atlanta to serve the 
South, In the past year, 83 new in- 
dustries were attracted to Atlanta, 
bringing an increase in annual pay- 
rolls of $4,500,000. Why did they all 
choose the same city? 


Atlanta is served by eight great 
railroad systems. Fifteen ports are 
easily accessible. 25 of the 26 indus- 
trial minerals are in the immediate 
vicinity. Hydro-electric power is 
cheaper, with one exception, than in 
any other industrial center. Intelli- 
gent Anglo-Saxon labor is plentiful. 
The high degree efficiency of these 


diversified indus- 
try, manufacturing and distributing 
over 1500 different commodities. It is 
the financial capital of the South, rank- 
ing 15th city in the United States in 
bank clearings. 


Let our Industrial Engineers 
Serve You 


THE services of our Industrial Engi- 
neers are at the disposal of interested 
executives. We will gladly prepare a 
special report of the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Area in relation to your business. 
This report will be sound, unbiased 
and wholly dependable. It will be 
made entirely without obligation or 
cost, and may readily be the means 
of opening up new channels of profit 
for you. All communciations will be 
held in strictest confidence. 






y 
Write to INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
2909 Chamber of Commerce 


a 
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Safe 62% 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Because of a conservative policy strictly 
adhered to over a period of many years, 
the American Bond & Mortgage Company 
has shown consistent growth, not only in 
capital and surplus which now exceeds 
$7,500,000, but in the thousands of satis- 
fied customers throughout the world. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 


Every dollar that has become due on 
first mortgage building bonds sold by 
us has been paid to every investor 


This successful record so vigilantly main- 
tained in the past, is your future assur- 
ance of safety. 


For peace of mind and freedom from 
worry, invest in the First Mortgage 
Bonds we .now offer yielding 6/2%. 


Write for Circular F-239 


AMERICAN BOND & Mortcace Co. 


Betablished 1904 Incorporated 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 


Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 
Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 















































sy Doubles Your Money 
O in 9 Years 
Get this high interest rate safely 


through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. 8., where money 
earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 
of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—send in coupon today. 
O Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 8% from the first day. 


Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 
504 Colonial Building Miami, Florida Address ........sscccccceccccccccees easece 
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Of the large surplus corn states, 
South Dakota, Kansas and Oklahoma 
are the only ones not reporting their 
present holdings of corn far above the 
five-year average at the current season. 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska are all far above the normal 
level of farm stocks. 


Stocks of Grain on the Farms 


(000 Bu. Omitted) 

1924 1925 
Wheat ... 137,717 Bu. 112,042 Bu. 99,279 Bu 
a 1,153,847 759,471 1,318,793 
ors 447,366 546,656 577,064 
BIO sacnce 12,241 8,113 6,830 


Recovery in the wheat market ap- 
peared to be due about as much to the 
liquidated condition of the market and 
the need for a technical recovery, as to 
any bullish news or change in funda- 
mental conditions. Export demand has 
not improved very much and many au- 
thorities still incline to the view that 
Government figures have been under the 
actual final wheat crop, rather than 
above it. On the other hand, buying 
has been engendered not only by short 
covering but on reports of unfavorable 
weather conditions in the Western do- 
mestic states and the further knowledge 
that foreign stocks are low and getting 
lower and that within a reasonable time 
buyers from across the sea are almost 
certain to enter the buying side on an 
active scale. 


Cotton and the Weather 


Though still below the average prices 
thus far in 1926, the cotton market has 
generally rallied a considerable degree 
from the sharp breaks which occurred 
earlier in the month. Heavy rains over 
the Southern states have begun to exert 
a real influence and some buying was 
based on the chances for reduction in 
the final crop, due to unsatisfactory 
weather conditions. 

Nevertheless, the recovery has been 
held in check by frequent drops in the 
stock market, by the scrambled events 
in European diplomatic affairs, the poor 
showing of our cotton exports thus far 
in the present season, and the lethargy 
of foreign markets. Dispatches from 
New Orleans have also recently brought 
the bearish news that stocks are piling 
up, both at ports and in the interior, 
due to slackened export and mill de- 
mand, and spot holders are offering at 
concessions. 


[ Shipping _| 


HE recent activity of New York 

State legislators and executives 
urging national establishment of a 
“Lakes to the Sea” canal route is at- 
tracting nation-wide attention, as well as 
the powerful opposition of railroad 
propaganda and the jealousy of other 
states and other interests. 

The plan, as placed before the U. S. 
Army Engineers at Washington, is to 
utilize the present New York State 
Barge Canal, from Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, to Albany, on the Hudson, as 
the chief link in an All-American ship- 
ping canal to connect the Great Lakes 
with tide-water by a much more direct 
route than now exists. 

It is pointed out that the distance 
from Lake Ontario to the sea, by the 
present St. Lawrence River route, past 
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The NEW Hollywood Hotel, 





with five hundred and fifty-eight rooms, directly on the Atlantic Ocean, Florida’s largest fireproof hotel. 
Booking offices: 17 East 42nd St., NewYork, and 108 West Madison St., Chicago. JosephW. Young, President 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 


GROWTH - 


f bony years ago Hollywood had less 
than 2,500 people. Today Holly- 
wood has more than 20,000. 

Hollywood has churches, schools, a 
model hospital, parks, hotels, including 
the magnificent $3,000,000 Hollywood 
Hotel, a splendid Country Club, thea- 
tres, the most famous bathing Pavilion 
on the South East Coast, a spreading 
business section, banks, municipal works 
and the finest deep-water harbor (now 
being constructed at the cost of $15,- 
000,000) between New York and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Passenger boats, sailing vessels, barges, 
tugs are owned and chartered by Holly- 
wood. Hollywood paves its own streets, 
builds its own buildings and mills. 
Hollywood also owns an immense-farm 





ROMANTIC 


17+ Be permanent> 


insuring fresh milk, butter, eggs and 
vegetables for the tables of all the city 
hotels. 

Hundreds of thousands who know of 
Hollywood throughout the country 
know it best as a wonderful play-ground 
between Palm Beach and Miami. But 
Hollywood is as much a place to live 
and work in as it is to visit and play in. 

In Hollywood one finds all the de- 
sirable conditions of life—delightful 
balmy temperature all year ‘round, 
every imaginable amusement and sport 
and the unusual opportunities which 
are the natural result of development on 
a gigantic scale. 

Come to Hollywoo'd—Florida’s 
all-year seaside city, for your Spring or 
Summer Vacation. 


Hollywood 


Florida's all year — seaside city 
eS CL eed) 
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You May Profit 


substantially. 


this fact. 
They yield from 5.00% to 6.00%. 


other institutional investors. 


mission and distribution systems. 


tions, either in person or by correspondence. 


STONE & WEBSTER 





By This Suggestion 


I F YOU own bonds exempt from Federal Income Tax 

yielding around 4.00% to 4.50%, and derive little or 
no compensation from such exemption, the substitution 
of other well secured bonds would increase your income 


Public Utility Bonds, which we recommend, evidence 


They are held by private investors, trustees, banks and 


The bonds are issued by strongly entrenched, conserva- 
tively capitalized companies, many of which are under 
our executive management. All of the companies are 
progressively active in the extensive territories served. 
Included among the bonds are issues of companies which 
have selected our engineering department to design and 
construct power stations and to plan and install trans- 


There are also included bonds issued by prominent com- 
panies whose properties we have examined and appraised. 
Bonds of this character may be purchased with entire 
confidence. We shall be pleased to make you sugges- 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 



































Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation 


We have prepared a 
SPECIAL ANALYSIS 


pointing out the investment 
qualities and the yield on the 
securities of the Electric Refrigera- 
tion Corporation, which we be- 
lieve to be of timely interest. 


It will be sent upon request 








NOYES @&@ JACKSON 


Mempers New York Anp CHICAGO 
Stock EXCHANGES 


42 Broadway, New York City 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Kingston and Montreal, is 1,180 miles, 
whereas the distance by the proposed 
canal from Oswego to Albany and 
thence down the Hudson, to the sea, 
would be but 340 miles. New York 
State offers further arguments for such 
a canal across its territory and has of- 
fered the Oswego barge canal to the 
Government as offering an already 
established course for such a waterway. 

The Panama Canal has again come 
into the spot-light through refusal by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to allow domestic railway systems to 
cut “long haul” rates, even despite the 
claim that otherwise the railroads can- 
not compete with shipping through the 
Canal. Timely, then, is the report that 
during January of the present year 479 
commercial vessels passed through the 
canal, the second largest month in that 
waterway’s history. The record is still 
held by December, 1923, when 506 com- 
mercial vessels passed through. 








| Washington 














Wits the tax bill out of the way, 
Congress is turning its attention 
once more to seemingly less important 
channels, the President continues to 
push his economy program, especially 
in view of the large slash in tax income 
for thé coming fiscal year, and innumer- 
able committees and special investiga- 
tions plow through their individual 
problems. 

Foreign debts to this country are 
again coming to the front with Senator- 
ial discussion of the proposed agreement 
on the Italian debt funding and with 
preliminary parleys regarding funding 
of the French indebtedness. Official 
circles appear to hold the view that little 
progress will be made on the French 
debt problem until the Italian one is 
finally settled. 

One of the most interesting reports 
that have come out of the House of 
Representatives this session is that on 
foreign monopolies of important com- 
modities consumed in this country. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has issued its preliminary 
report on the investigation which began 
last fall. The Committee reached the 
conclusion that such foreign monopolies 
constitute a very real menace not only 
to international business but to world 
peace in general and violate the basic 
principles of economic law. 


The Rubber Report 


Although no definite recommendations 
regarding legislation are made, the sense 
of the entire report seems more of a 
warning that unless domestic producers 
can control the situation or foreign gov- 
ernments curb such monopolistic advan- 
tages, the United States will take such 
legislative steps of its own accord. 

The chief monopoly investigated is 
that of the rubber industry by Great 
Britain. Although the report states that 
domestic consumers have been able, by 
reducing their demand for the product, 
to bring rubber prices down from the 
high levels reached late last year, it is 
still claimed that the “foreign monopoly” 
has cost American firms more than 
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‘““Tmagination rules the World.” 
—NAPOLEON. 


Does Scientifically Correct Electrical 
Refrigeration Command 
National Demand? 


How deep-rooted is public consciousness of its 
desirability? Does this undeveloped industry 
now offer opportunity for unordinary profit? 


There were in use on electric current in the United States, as indicated by 
Census estimates, January Ist, 1925, 9,894,000 Flatirons; 3,108,600 Toasters ; 
1,816,800 Percolators; 2,628,300 Fans; 1,320,700 Heaters and Radiators; 
4,148,600 Vacuum Cleaners; 2,642,600 Clothes Washers; 167,020 Ironers; 
304,500 Ranges; 87,810 Water Heaters; but only 66,960 Electrical 
Refrigerators. 


Each year, while an astonishing number of appliances find ready sale, there 
is little danger of a saturation point, due to increased population’s demand 
for new homes. In 1921, 75% of wired homes lacked major appliances. By 
1924, the number of such homes had risen to 80%, and a month ago, to 82%. 
So far is this market from being saturated, that excellent authority estimates 
that over 4,000,000 more electrical irons could be sold before even approaching 
a danger area of saturation. 


By virtue of a quarter century of research and experimentation, 
much of it in the realm of pure science, a single concern in this 
industry has now attained the heretofore seemingly unreachable 
goal of scientifically correct Electrical Refrigeration. 


It is a matter of weeks until due recognition of an achievement so outstanding 
is being discussed at breakfast tables throughout the nation. Today, the 
reins of leadership in this industry are in their hands. Their success is 
beyond the stage of probability—it is an undoubted certainty. This is the 
only concern that can point to installations in service longer than the business 
life of a single competitor. 


Naturally, to their aid has come the formation of the most aggressive of sales 
policies and provision for most enviable manufacturing facilities. Naturally, 
too, is the presence, at this threshold of their expansion program, of a most 
excellent opportunity for the investor possessing imagination, and the faculty 
for quick decision after the facts evidence both the soundness of this industry 
and the‘certainty of their retention of supremacy. 


An interesting pamphlet has been compiled, surveying electrical refrig- 
eration as an industry, and describing the fortunate position one indus- 
trial leader enjoys, particularly in respect to the exceptional possibilities 
for profit in the stock. A copy will be sent you on request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 Wall Street New York City 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





Growth in Customers 


The electric light and power business has been one of the 
most rapidly growing industries in America. The kilowatt 
output has practically doubled every five years during the 
past quarter of a century. 


From 1920 to 1925 the number of electric customers in 
the United States as a whole increased on the average 10.9% 
annually. During the same period, however, the number of 
electric customers of the Associated System increased 13.4% 
or nearly one-fourth more rapidly than that of the industry 
as a whole. 


There has also been a substantial growth in the use of 
gas, particularly for industrial purposes. From 1920 to 
1925 the average annual increase in the number of gas cus- 
tomers of the Associated System has been 3.3%, which is 
practically identical with that of the industry as a whole. 


Approximately 84% of the net operating revenue of the 
Associated System is derived from electricity. The satis- 
factory growth in the number of customers reflects the well 
established character of the communities served and the ef- 
fective maner in which the management has been able to 
meet the increased demands for service. 





We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities 
and securities, write to its subsidiary, 


Incorporated 





61 Broadway New York 
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$100,000,000 in excess of a “fair price” 
for that commodity in a period of only 
three months. 

The six other important monopolies 
of foreign governments investigated and 
covered in the report are as follows: 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, over coffee, 

Chile, over nitrates and iodine, 

Germany and France, over potash, 

Egypt, over long staple cotton, 

Japan, over camphor and, at times, over silk, 

Yucatan, Mexico, over sisal. 

Of the seven alleged foreign monopo- 
lies, the report shows that the United 
States consumes from one-half to three- 
quarters of the entire world production 
of each commodity represented; and it 
is also stated that there are about 70 
additional vital commodities which this 
country does not produce in sufficient 
quantities for its own needs and which 
could be controlled by foreign govern- 
ments. 








International 

















Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 
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SEAMEN'S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


56 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 4% 


perannum, has been declared payable on or after April 15th, 1926 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 


THIRD BUSINESS DAY 


WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 


INTEREST COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary RALPH H. STEVER, Comptroller 
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ERILY, verily, the way of the 
peace-maker is hard,—and the same 
governments, who but a few months ago 
were pinning red roses in each other’s 
button-holes with enthusiastic words of 
joy, and love and international affection 
and peace, are more recently seen just as 
enthusiastically pulling down the frame- 
work of Locarno, tearing each other’s 
hair and being childishly but militantly 
stubborn over who shall have the “moral 
victory” at Geneva. 

The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions assembled there in an extraordin- 
ary session to elect Germany to that 
revered federation and to give her a seat 
on its Council, but the session turned 
out to be extraordinary in many other 
ways beside. Difficulties began to pile 
up even before the preliminary meeting 
of the League Council. when it devel- 
oped that France was intent on creating 
an additional Council seat for her ally, 
Poland, to balance that of Germany, and 
there were also two other nations, Spain 
and Brazil, who would deem it awfully 
nice if they, too, might be slipped into 
chairs on the permanent Council. 


Geneva vs. Locarno 


After almost two weeks of parliamen- 
tary dickering the empasse was found too 
great for immediate settlement, the As- 
sembly met, was informed that its Coun- 
cil had not ‘found it possible to admit 
Germany to the League of Nations as 
planned, and almost immediately voted 
to adjourn until Stepmber. What un- 
foreseen events may transpire before 
then, it is useless to discuss. All that 
may be hoped is that Germany may still 
be willing to make another try at en- 
trance to the League at that time—and 
that the fall meeting of the Council will 
prove more of a success and less of a 
disappointment to world peace than the 
recent one. 

One thing, however, the March meet- 
ing has made even more clear than prev- 
iously. No matter how elaborate or 
well planned the machinery of European 
concord may be, it can never build a 
lasting peace until the people themselves, 
the nations and their governments, are 
able and willing to forget their age-old 
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NOW ON PRESS 
Forbes’ Newest Book 


Automotive Giants of America 
Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 


By B. C. FORBES 


and 


O. D. FOSTER 


Contains the biographies—interesting anecdotes in their lives—the stories 
of their motor cars—of the following twenty automotive giants: 


Harry Bassett - - 
Roy D. Chapin - - 
Walter P. Chrysler 
William C. Durant - 
Albert R. Erskine - 
Harvey S. Firestone 
Henry Ford - - - 
Charles D. Hastings 
Frederick J. Haynes 
John Hertz - - - 
Edward S. Jordan - 
Charles F. Kettering 
Alvan Macauley - 
Charles S. Mott - 
Charles W. Nash 


Buick Motor Company 

Hudson Motor Car Company 
Chrysler Corporation 

Durant Motors 

Studebaker Corporation 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Ford Motor Company 

Hupp Motor Car Corporation 

Dodge Brothers Motor Company 
Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company 
Jordan Motor Car Company 

General Motors Research Corporation 
Packard Motor Car Company 
General Motors Corporation 

Nash Motors Company 


R. E. Olds - - Olds Motor Works 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. General Motors Corporation 
H. H. Timken - Timken Roller Bearing Company 


Walter C. White 
John N. Willys - 


White Motor Car Company 
Willys-Overland Company 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


Fill in and mail coupon below. That’s all. The book will go to you—as 
soon as it is off the press. Keep it for seven days. Then return it, without 
further obligation to yourself—if you do not want to keep it. Or remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. 


Read before you pay. And pay only if you decide to keep the book. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. { 


Reserve .......... copies of “Automotive Giants of America.” Send the book to me just as soon as it is off 
the press. I will read the book for seven days and will then either return it to you, without further obligation 
on my part, or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full for each copy. 
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| 
| Greater Safety in 
| Southern Bonds 
| HETHER an in- 
vestor chooses Muni- 
| 


cipal, Corporation or First 
Mortgage Bonds as best 
suited to his particular 
purposes, and whatever 


the rate of return he 
requires on his money, he 
is always interested in 
securing the greatest 
degree of safety which 
these conditions will 
permit. 


It is a fact, recognized among 
experienced investors, that in 
the more rapidly developing sec- 
tions of the country, such as the 
South, away from the tradi- 
tional centers of accumulated 
wealth, greater safeguards and 
a hizher degree of protection 
surround investments which 
return 5%, 6% or 7%. 


Caldwell & Company’s long 
experience in underwriting and 
distributing sound Southern 
investments of every type 
enables it to offer a diversified 
selection of bonds combining 
liberal yield with superior 
safeguards. 





Write for 
complimen- 
mw tary copy of 
a “A Survey 

of the South” 
sent without 
obligation. 





NAME ~ 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


677 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BULL MARKET? 
Or Merely a Rally— 
With Another Slump Coming? 


Nothing else concerns the investor so 
vitally. Why? Because the best stocks 
;—Atchison, Steel, General Electric—~in a 
slump go down. Last week you saw this 
was so. What’s ahead now? Since this 
Service advised sales in Jan. and Feb. 
close to the top and purchases March 4 
at the bottom, our latest market analysis 
should also prove valuable to you. A few 
sample copies reserved for free distribu- 
tion. Simply address 


can Securities Service 
847 Corn Exchange Bank Blidg., N. Y. 
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feuds and jealousies, and meet together 
on a common ground of world brother- 
hood,—of international peace, not merely 
in the honeyed words of diplomacy, but 
in the deed and truth which springs 
from the spirit. 


England—Despite an increase of over 
60,000 tons in steel production for the 
month of February, and various other 
optimistic reports, British trade interests 
are still gloomy over present conditions 
and future outlook. Textile prices have 
suffered a demoralizing slump with wool 
the weakest of such commodities. Labor 
disputes in general, and the impending 
coal strike in particular, still harass the 
business mind, and the Government Coal 
Commission has finally issued its report. 


England’s Coal Crisis 


Standing out from the voluminous de- 
tails contained in the report are a few 
significant conclusions: 

1. Premier Baldwin’s coal subsidy,—in 
force from last August until this coming 
May,—is unwise, practically and in prin- 
ciple, and must be immediately abol- 
ished and never again attempted. 

2. Nationalization of the mines is im- 
practical and unwise. They should be 
left to be operated by private enterprise. 


3. However, it does appear wise to 
have the Government purchase and own 
all the nation’s mining properties, only 
leasing them out for operation to private 
capital and enterprise. 


Meanwhile, the money value of British 
imports is on the decline while exports 
have increased, resulting in some reduc- 
tion in the unfavorable trade balance. 
The Bank of England continues to re- 
ceive a small favorable balance of gold, 
but interest rates are very firm for the 
spring season. ; 


Briand the Ninth 


France—Perhaps the Chamber of 
Deputies was only curious, like a child 
with a stick of dynamite, to see what 
would happen if they unseated their 
premier on the eve of the Geneva meet- 
ing of the League of Nations Council. 
They tried it, at any rate, and kept 50 
nations, 5 premiers, a few dozen foreign 
ministers and countless lesser dignitaries 
waiting in disgust but suspense until 
they decided the dynamite might prove 
dangerous, and finally re-elected M. 
Aristide Briand the premier of France,— 
for the ninth time in that gentleman’s 
career. 


Bulls on the Bourse 


Germany—Trade in general continues 
extremely depressed and the process of 
deflation is apparently not yet at an end. 
Unemployment has again increased, bus- 
iness failures are on the up-grade and 
new incorporations are declining. In- 
dexes of wholesale prices are still going 
down, but more gradually. And to 
prove that the Berlin stock market is no 
exception to the inconsistency of stock 
marts, prices on the Bourse have staged 
wild upward movements, apparently on 
nothing but wildcat speculation and pub- 
lic imagination, since, in most cases, the 
true value of corporation stocks cannot 
be definitely discovered, due to lack of 
post-war earnings statements or knowl- 
edge of what basis revaluation will set 
for the securities. 
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westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
i covered by these institutions. 


is you are thinking of a 


anette 


California ? 


Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 238: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 
THESE three institutions are identical 


in ownership. 








130.73 are those of The ti 
Bank of Los Angeles, $204,549,535.24 
| of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and $600,000, the capital and 
surplus of the First Securities pany. 




















NO INVESTOR 
EVER LOST A 
DOLLAR IN 






Man Y successful inves- 
tors “sweeten” their lists by 
placing 25% of their hold- 
ings in Miller First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds, 
paying 7%. Miller Bonds 
bring up the average yield 
—are safe—constant in 
value—acceptable as col- 
lateral. Mail the coupon to- 
day for further information. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
G. L. MILLER & CO., Inconroraten 437 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me full information on 
Miller Bonds. 








City 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
PRIZE CONTEST 


To 
Member 
Companies 
of 


N. E. L. A. 









Have You Gotten 
Under Way? 


Mr. Public Relations Manager: 


The Forbes Public Relations Contest is gathering momentum. 


You should start immediately to assemble material used 
during 1925. 


Help us facilitate giving the utmost time and consideration 
to each exhibit by getting your contribution to us as soon 
as possible. 








The award will be given for 


the most constructive public relations campaign 
carried on by a light and power company in a 
local territory during the year 1925. 
A. Plan of compaign and how conducted. 
B. Exhibits of all types of advertising and 
literature used. 


c. Record of achievement as indicated by cus- 
tomer ownership results, increased use of 
appliances, increased sales of light and 
power. 


p. Data indicating growth of good will. 








THE JUDGES will be recognized leaders who have In 
some knowledge of the light and power industry, 

but who are not doing local work. , 
THEIR names will be announced in a future Co-operation 
notice. ° 

THE CONTEST opened January Ist, 1926, closes With 
April 10th in New York. Awards May 15th, 

N. E. L. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. the 
THERE are to be three awards, the winner, in 

addition to receiving a certificate of award, will N.E.L.A 


be presented with a handsome cup. Appro- 
priately engraved certificates awarding second 
and third prizes will be given. All the Members 
of the National Electric Light Association are 
urged to enter this contest. It offers an oppor- 
tunity of independent appraisal of the best ideas 
and plans that have been worked out by the in- 
dustry up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
Railroad Bonds 


Yielding 
5.30% to 5.75% 


E have pre- 

pared a list 
of five Railroad 
Bonds, selected 
for attractive 
yields and se- 
curity. 
Complete descrip- 
tions will be fur- 
nished upon re- 
quest. 


Ask for List G-106 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Bostoa Philadelphia Cleveland 



































Securities of the 


National Electric 
Power Company 


controlling public; 
utility properties 
serving 1,125,000: 
peopleini2States, : 
afford unusual : 
investment op-_ : 
portunities. : 


Inquiries gladly answered 


Ask for Letter 9-603 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston SanFrancisco Minneapolis 
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E. M. Herr, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
in a recent statement to Forses: 


“In the electrical industry, continued 
development is anticipated this year 
along many lines. 
It is estimated that 
the increase in pro- 
duction of electric- 
al energy will be 
around 500,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or 
10 per cent. more 
than the total out- 
put at present. The 
industry is esti- 
mated to have a 
purchasing power of over $700,000,000. 

“There is an increased and rapidly 
increasing demand for electrical energy 
for refrigeration and for industrial 
heating, and the latter application alone 
will need more than 400,000 kilowatts 
in the present year. The coal industry 
is now the largest consumer of electric 
power and will continue to buy heavy 
apparatus. The oil and steel industries 
are constantly finding new uses for 
electrical energy, and the field for elec- 
trical apparatus is also expanding rapid- 
ly. 

“Briefly, the industry is still in its 
infancy, and its future looks very bright. 
Only about one-third of our homes are 
today using electrical devices to any 
marked extent while the electrification 
of railroads and rural districts has hard- 
ly begun. The present amount of un- 
developed water is about equal to the 
present combined capacity of all our 
existing power systems, and _ there 
are great possibilities in the rapidly 
progressing program of power system 
inter-connection. The per capita use of 
electricity has doubled every five years, 
and the demand should continue for 
many years to come.” 

















George S. Mumford, president of the 
Atlantic National Bank, Boston: 


“There is apparently no reason for ap- 
prehension in a business way. It is true 
that in practically every part of the 
country there is some local dark spot. 
In New York City there is overbuild- 
ing; in New England many textile mills 
must wait for business to come back or 
else equip themselves anew for a dif- 
ferent product. We are told there is 
too much sugar and cotton, and too little 
wheat. But at the same time, credit and 
money conditions are very satisfactory, 
and the business world is displaying 
much more caution and intelligence than 
at any former time in history.” 


James Speyer, head of the firm of Speyer 
& Company, New York City, in a state- 
ment to Forres regarding the Nickel Plate 
decision: 

“Despite the more temporary effects 
and the disappointment of individually 
interested groups, it seems to me that 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denying the proposed 
merger will, in a broader way, prove to 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


iE, —_ 
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be a favorable factor. In the first place, 
the I. C. C. has favored actual com- 
bination of the roads from a purely 
transportation point of view, which is 
a great forward step. And further than 
that, it has disapproved the details of 
that merger chiefly because a large body 
of owners would have been deprived of 
the right to vote the shares they own, 
and because the body felt that control 
of such a large system ought not to 
be vested in a comparatively few persons 
without an adequate cash investment on 
their part. 
thus made apparent in its so-called un- 
favorable decision, appears truly to 
overshadow the temporary effects of 
that decision, and should prove to be 
for the benefit, in the long run, of in- 
vestors in railroad securities, and there- 
fore, of our country as a whole.” 


Hubert T. Parson, president of the F. 
W. Woolworth Company: 


“Any forecast for the second half of 
the current year must await the out- 
look for the crops. 





By July 1, we 
should know pretty 
definitely how the 
cereal and_ corn 
crops will turn out, 
and if the promise 
is for a big yield, 
there will be noth- 
ing to stop. the 











second half year 





from continuing 
the sizeable business volume of the first 
half. It will, on the whole, be a great 
year for retail merchandising. 


“There are five factors operating to 
continue our present prosperous condi- 
tions. Factories and industry are active- 
ly employed; railroads have all the 
business they can handle; banks have 
plenty of money and funds are easy; 
the administration at Washington is 
wonderfully constructive; and American 
wage earners were never before in 
such good condition. In my opinion, 
the condition of the wage earner is the 
most important of these conditions. He 
is earning more money and for this 
reason his standards of living are also 
being raised, which process, in turn, 
makes him a much better buyer than 
formerly. 


“We have nothing to fear from 
European competition for some time to 
come, since I do not think Europe can 
get on its feet sufficiently in the next 
year or so to actively compete here. 
Further, we have the advantage of the 
American type of labor turning out a 
good deal more work per day than the 
labor of foreign countries.” 


H. H. Franklin, president of the Franklin 
Motor Car Company: 


“The capacity of other countries to 
absorb new automobiles is many times 
our current volume of exports from this 
country. In France, for example, every 






The attitude of the I. C. C. 
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Dependable 


Service 








We are completely 
equipped for prompt 
and accurate execu- 
tion of orders in se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, and sup- 
plement this service 
with seasoned ad- 
vice to investors who 
desire it. Both full 
and odd lots handled. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


Market 
regularly 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


mailed 
request. 


Letter 
on 


























25 Broad St. New York 
Cc. E. Fenner A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
E. J. Glenny J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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sixth person owns a vehicle. Today it 
is a bicycle, but in future years it will 


be an automobile. The American 
markets, too, afford room for further 
growth in the motor car field. A place 
for more automobiles in this country is 
being made by the constant trend to 
ownership of more than one car by the 
individual family. 

“As to development in car design, it 
continues to grow along lines which 
eliminate the element of economic 
waste. Compactness, with roominess, is 
the trend, and road ability will be 
heightened without the inefficiency of 
bulkiness. Airplane design is bound to 
influence motor car design, especially 
in revealing ways of securing greater 
strength with lighter weight, and also 
in simplification of the mechanism.” 


Texas Oil Field to 


Increase Output 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 

HE Texas Panhandle, otherwise 

known as the Amarillo district, will 

claim the major attention in oil de- 
velopment circles this Spring. Its 
present production of 6,000 to 8,000 bar- 
rels daily may be expected to swing up- 
ward by mid-Summer to yields ap- 
proximating 25,000 to 30,000 barrels 
daily. 

In the extent of the producing area 
to be affected, the Panhandle region 
may be considered one of the broadest 
developments within recent history of 
the industry. Wells will not. be large, 
in the sense that Smackover, East Texas 
and Los Angeles Basin wells were flush- 
ly effective in their market results. 

The well rounded out organization 
financially equipped to deal with the 
operating problems of the Panhandle 
will work out the producing situation 
over a long period of time and will be 
amply rewarded for its efforts. The 
operator who tries to develop small 
properties in that territory, however, 
is due for a headache of nerve-racking 
proporions. 

Two types of producing wells are 
found in the Texas Panhandle territory. 
One type produces from a granite wash 
horizon near the base of the buried 
structure which influenced original ac- 
cumulation in the region. The other 
type produces from a dolomitic lime- 
stone. Granitic wash wells are flashy 
in comparison with those producing from 
the limestone horizon. They will be 
larger in some instances at the start, 
but their decline will be more rapid. 

Experience in the Panhandle in the 
past has shown that the best wells in 
the region start off at a few hundred 
barrels daily on the pump and that they 
hold up wonderfully well. Great quan- 
tities of paraffin in the oil, however, 
call for frequent clean-outs, and other 
operating difficulties are encountered in 
dealing with caving formations in drill- 
ing practice. 

Conservative and careful operators will 
obtain satisfactory results in the region 
and build up production of a type that 
will last for years, but the “boomer” 
who pays no attention to engineering 
values and hopes to put his leasehold 
on “velvet” quickly through careless 
methods is due for an awakening. 














$20,000,000 
Capital 


$2,0,000,000 
Surplus 


§$500,000,000 
Resources 


are the figures revealed 
of a bank the shares of 
which have not as yet 
been discounted and 
may be purchased at a 
price to 


YIELD ABOUT 
5.75% 


Special Circular “S.C.F.” 
showing complete details and 
“BTI” cheerfully sent upon 
request. 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 























This Strong 
First Mortgage 
Marine Equipment Bond 
Yields Over 6% 


The strong safety factors 
protecting the First Mort- 
gage Marine Equipment 
Gold Bonds of Cities Ser- 
vice Transportation Com- 
pany, coupled with their 
attractive yield (over 6% 
at the present price), stamp 
this issue as an outstand- 
ing investment  oppor- 
tunity. 

These bonds will be secured, in 
the opinion of counsel, by a first 
mortgage on tank steamers of 
Cities Service Transportation 
Company, which is engaged in 
transporting crude oil and re- 
fined products. The Company 
is earning the interest require- 
ments on these Bonds more 
than 2% times over. 


The Bonds will be further pro- 
tected by strong sinking fund 


provisions. 

Send for Circular T C B-16 
Securities Department 
moe herty 
wa oe 
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Investors 


will find our booklet, “Odd 
Lot Trading” of extreme 
interest and value. 


It shows the many advan- 
tages Odd Lot Trading 
offers to both the small 
and large investor. 


Copy of our booklet 
furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 255 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
Neu York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway, New York 

















Investigation 


is wisely urged upon 
every investor as a pre- 
requisite to permanent 
SUCCESS. 


Investigation is made easy 
for you by our Statistical 
and Information Depart- 
ment covering any listed 
securities. 


Consult us freely as to your 
present holdings or con- 
}/ templated purchases. 


Handy booklet on 
Trading Methods 
free on request. 


Ask fer Booklet “J” 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Phila. Office—Widener Bldg. 


Six convenient offices in the 
metropolitan district 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Reflects Continued Pressure of Stocks 
Thrown Over by Broken-Down Pools 


By J. G. Donley 


LTHOUGH the standard leaders— 
notably U. S. Steel and General 
Motors, and at times General Electric 
and American Can—have been sturdily 
supported, the general market continues 
to reflect the pressure of the released 
stock holdings of broken-down pools in 
such stocks as Foundation Company, 
Fleischmann, New York Canners, Pos- 
tum Cereal, Ward Baking “B” and 
others, 

The market has, to be sure, had a 
good recovery from the lowest point 
of the year, reached on March 3 when 
the volume of trading set a new high 
record in the history of the Stock Ex- 
change. The total decline from the 
high record of the year, reached on 
February 13, was 18 points, as shown 
in the average price of 50 stocks in the 
chart above. 

The extent of the market’s recovery 
to date has been exactly 50 per cent. 
of its previous loss, which is quite in 
keeping with past experiences. 

The upswing in speculative stocks 
which got under way early in 1926 did 
not continue for the period of time that 
the writer had expected it would. In 
our issue of February 1, it was said 
here, after pointing out that most busi- 
ness prophets were limiting their pre- 
dictions to the first six months of the 
year: 

“The stock market is also accustomed 
to withhold judgment on the full year. 
Sooner or later it will begin to antici- 
pate Summer dulness by a reaction in 
prices. Market precedent indicates a 
reaction in February or March to be 
followed by a Spring rise. But the 
writer's opinion is that this year may 
see this precedent upset, with a price 
rise extending through February and 
most of March and a Spring reaction.” 

The rise did not extend even through 
February; and now, with Spring in the 
offing, the stock market seems likely 
to yield more and more to reactionary 
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tendencies. In other words the first 
half of the prediction was not fully 
borne out, although the high record for 
the year was made in February; but 
the second half of the prediction now 
seems likely to be fulfilled. 

There is nothing in the business 
situation to warrant unrestrained pessi- 
mism. In fact, the business outlook is, 
if anything, encouraging. Building ac- 
tivity has maintained a high level in so 
far as reports already available indicate; 
the iron and steel trade, which is more 
or less of a backbone for all industry, 
is maintaining a high rate of production 
which seems to be entirely warranted 
by consumption, for there is no evidence 
of accumulation of stocks; and the auto- 
mobile industry is increasing output. 

While there may be some justification 
for alarm over installment buying, it 
still remains true of this form of mer- 
chandising that losses through failure 
of buyers to continue payments accord- 
ing to their contracts are very small. 
Perhaps, during 1925 this method of 
merchandising was overdone; if so, 
there will have to be some reefing of 
sails and some dealers may find them- 
selves with an overstock of reclaimed 
goods. But the usual reasons for alarm 
over a business situation built up by 
months of active business are not in 
existence now. Credit continues easy 
and is likely to stay so for some time 
to come, and inventories of manufac- 
turers and retailers have been kept 
within reasonable bounds by the prac- 
tice of hand-to-mouth buying. 

The stock market, it must be ad- 
mitted, has been guilty of excesses. Pool 
manipulation has been carried to great 
lengths, and developments have revealed 
that the manipulators, in a number of 
cases, have been amateurs. 

That is why, although the business 
outlook is good, the stock market out- 
look is clouded by the necessity of 
further liquidation. 
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This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 


Lehigh Valley.......... 
Liggett & Myers..... 
Loews, 
Loose-Wiles .......... 
Louisville & Nashville. . 


Mack: Trees ss o:c.0:0s\c,0: 
Mariand Qilisiesscsc cece 
Mexican Seaboard..... 
Mid-Continent Pet..... 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.. 
Montana Power....... 
Montgomery Ward.... 


Nash Bictors.......... 
National Biscuit....... 
National Lead......... 
WN. ¥. Airorake........ 
New York Central..... 
i oe Se ee 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 
Norfolk & Western... 
North American....... 
Northern Pacific....... 


Owens Bottle.......... 25 
Pacific Gas & Elec.... 100 
ic. oe, 0) No 
Packard Motor........ 10 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 50 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 50 
Pere Marquette........ 100 
Philadelphia Co....... 50 
Pierce-Arrow ......... No 
Pitts & W. Virs..00000 100 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 
Public Service, N. J.... No 
ce. & 100 
en No 
Railway St. Spg........ 50 
PEE danaubienenn aac 50 
Remington Typewriter 100 
Republic Ir & St...... 100 
St. L.-San Frat... 100 
St.- L.-Southwestern... 100 


Seaboard Air Line, pfd. 100 


Sears-Roebuck ........ 100 
Sinclair Cons. Oil...... No 
Sloss-Sheffield ........ 100 
Southern Pacific ...... 100 
Southern Railway...... 100 


Standard Gas & El..... No 
Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 
Stewart-Warner ...... No 
Studebaker Corp....... No 
Texas Company........ -25 


Timken Roller Bearing No 


Tobacco Products..... 100 
Underwood Typewriter 25 
Union Pacific......... 100 
United Frait........<<.- 100 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe..... 100 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol...... 100 
U. S. Realty & Imp... No 
aS OO 100 
W.. B.. so siccalsécns. 100 
Utah Genper woes ccswe 10 
Wabash, pfd., “A”..... 100 
Western Pacific, pfd... 100 
Western Union........ 100 


Westingh’se Air Brake 50 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 50 
White Motors......... 
i | 2 eee 
Willys-Overland ...... 
Woolworth, F. W..... 
Worthington Pump.... 


Skuse 





(*) Number of shares. (a) Partl 
(gz) Year ended March 31, 1925. (h) Estimate for full year 1925, based 


000 omit Val. 
$60,502 ... 
21,496 $25 
1,061* 20 
‘8,000 156 
197000 = «t..«.. 
408* 81 
1,885* 45 
946* 15 
1,357* 41 
ye _- 
49,633 105 
11,413 17 
2,730* 11 
51,163 39 
20,655 266 
200* 37 
337,819 ... 
46,037... 
ok - Zia 
134,794... 
28,524 14 
248,000 ... 
16,513 34 
47,796 82 
3,500* 19 
23,770 15 
45,046 ... 
46,443 72 
250* Nil 
|. ae 
12,500 220 
862* 61 
135,000* 123 
1,155* 5 
20,250 70 
70,000 ... 
9,996 28 
30,000 214 
a 
aS ae 
a 
100,000 96 
4492* 48 
10,000 193 
344,381 ... 
120,000 ... 
411* 38 
507,302 39 
600* 39 
1,875* 46 
164,450 39 
1 19 
51,490 58 
10,000 35 
TERE. 6ee 
100,000 151 
12,000 194 
24,000 163 
666* 60 
81,000 156 
508,302 273 
16,245 42 
GROS4 ... 
i 
99,787 164 
39,359 59 
114,504 70 
25,000 64 
202* 135 
11,323 9 
65,000 28 
12,992 114 


1924 


$6.06 
6.05 


7.71 
6.478 
8.17 
8.88 
Nil 
7.95 
1.32 


Earns. 1925 
m=months 
6.64, 12 m 
6.35, 12 m 
4.43¢ 
10.39, 12 m 
15.00, h 


13.62, 12 m 


16.19, 12 m 
6.87, 12 m 


14.88, 12 m 

46, 12m 
12 m 
12 m 
6m 


22.54, 12 m 
38.84, 12 m 


eereee 
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Div. Paid 

Since 
$3.50 1911 
4a 1912 
2 1923 
6 1923 
6 1923 
4 1925 
p “SsSoen 
4 1924 
2 1918 
4a 1923 
8 1923 
2 1923 
7 1923 
6 1923 
‘8a 1916 
10k 1924 
5 1902 
4a 1923 
8 1923 
3 1921 
2.50a 1924 
6 1925 
3 1923 
8a 1923 
4 1924 
"§ 1923 
8 1900 
‘4 = 1919 
4 1913 
4 1925 
6 1924 
"6. 1924 
6 1905 
4 1922 
3 1924 
| 1912 
6 1923 
6a 1922 
3 1921 
4a 1922 
7 1924 
4 1910 
10 1917 
10 1922 
10 1926 
"4 = 1923 
‘Ja 1924 
4 1923 
5 1925 
6 1921 
7 1918 
7a 1923 
4 1920 
4 1917 


1924 


extra. (b) None being paid, accumulation $38.7§. (c) Years en 
on net in first 9 months. (i) 


Price 


144-30; 
155-85 ; 


242-25 ; 
61-12; 
36- 6; 
62-22; 
92-22; 

115-42; 
84-12; 


488-75; 
79-38 ; 
175-38 ; 
57-25; 
138-62 ; 
183-67 ; 
89-10; 
151-84; 
75-17; 
119-50; 


74-25; 


137-41; 
79-28 
49- 5; 
112-34; 
60-32; 
86-10; 
69-22; 
48- 6; 
123-22; 
114-39; 
88-39 ; 
177-88 ; 


78- 6; 
182-45; 
115-52; 
118-17 ; 
145-40 ; 


we 


220-50; 
117-20; 





ded Augus 
Years cm 


’20-’25 
"15-’25 
"21-25 
°21-’25 
°22-’25 
’20-’25 
"17-’25 
"15-’25 
"19-’25 


23-125 
23-25 
°16-'25 
22-25 
15-25 
°15~'25 
°15~'25 
23-25 
°15~'25 
°18-'25 
19-’25 
°21-'25 
21-25 
°20-'25 
°16-'25 
°17-'25 
°15-'25 
'23~'25 
°18-'25 
16-25 
"23-125 
15~'25 
19-25 
°18-'25 
*15~'25 
°21-'25 
°18-'25 
°17-'25 


; °15-’25 
; 15-25 


; 719-'25 
> °17-’25 
; 16-25 
* 15-'25 
s °15-"25 
¢ 17-'25 
* 17-25 
5; °17-’25 


"18-’25 
"15-’25 


Prices 1926 
High Low 
87 - 75% 
94%- 74 
403%4- 34% 
140%4-110 
143-120 


159 -1175% 
60%- 51% 
12%- 6 
37 - 285% 
89%4- 71% 
8314- 71 
82° - 67 


66 - 55 
93%4- 74 
17434-1534 
4454- 3614 
13554-12054 
18134-130 
4534- 33% 
15714-14054 
67 - 47% 
7614- 68 


68%4- 60% 
132%4-122 


- 97% 
793%4- 561 
92%- 72 
174-148 


4654- 3244 
127 - 95% 
6354- 493% 


101%4- 87% 
74 - 58 


4834- 40 
2417-197 
247%- 20%, 
136%4-110 
104%4- 97% 
11934-109% 
69 - 51 
4634- 40% 
927%- 72 
6134- 55 


547%- 50 
561%4- 447% 
11034- 9534 
6334- 5414 
150 -142% 
297 -236 
21034-164 
7514- 49 
71%- 53 
88%4- 67 
1384-120 
106 - 95 


783%4- 68% 


- 2454 
222 -170 


44%4- 2634 


Pres. 
Prices 


81 
37 
115 
130 


126 
56 


t 31. (f) Year ended April 30, 1925. 


November 30. (k) 10% common stock, 
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Poor 
Management 


ANY a flour- 








ishing busi- 
ness enterprise has 
earned large prof- 
its for a number 
of years, only to 
suffer serious 
losses through un- 
wise changes in 
policies or man- 
agement. Well 
planned, aggres- 
sive leadership 
sometimes gives 
place to either 
reckless expansion 
or hidebound con- 
servatism, both of 
which are equally 
fatal to success. 



























If you are inter- 
ested in expert in- 
vestment advice 
based upon reli- 
able data covering 
every phase of 
corporate activity, 
write for details of 
our service. 











MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Leswosrt: Moody's Investors Service, Lid. 
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A 50% Recovery 


OLLOWING the precipitous de- 

cline of 18 points from the high 
point of the year in the average of 
50 active stocks, there has been a 
swift recovery of 9 points—or exactly 
50 per cent. What will happen now? 
The market might turn dull and hold its 
present level for a few weeks, with in- 
termittent backing and filling. Or, if 
the inner structure of the bull market 
has been irreparably damaged, it might 
be expected to turn definitely down- 
ward again after support in a few 
standard stocks, such as U. S. Steel and 
General Motors, is withdrawn. If prices 
again turn definitely downward on 
heavy volume, they may be expected to 
go below the low levels of March 3. 
Records of the past show that the first 
bad break after the culmination of a 
bull market usually represents ‘about 
50 per cent. of the decline which is to 
be expected in the course of the bear 
movement. If the broad bear move- 
ment of early March is resumed, there- 
fore, it may be expected to carry the 
50-stock average down to a level ap- 
proximately 18 points below the low 
record of March 3. Such a recession 
would bring the 50-stock average back 
to the low levels established by the re- 
action which began in March, 1925, and 
ended during the first week of April. 
Moreover, it would mean the wiping out 
of slightly more than half of the gains 
recorded by the long bull market which 
started way back in November, 1923. 
But bear markets usually run to ex- 
tremes just as do bull markets, and if 
we are to have a bear market it is like- 
ly to run true to form. The next few 
weeks will probably tell the story. 


Dividend for R B C 


Republic Iron & Steel earned close to 
$7 a share on its common stock in 
1925, and the last quarter of the year 
showed earnings at an even higher 
rate. The first three months of 1926 
are expected to result in the best earn- 
ings for any quarter in recent years. 
Naturally, after long years of waiting, 
stockholders are anxiously looking for 
a dividend, and it seems likely that di- 
rectors will reward them before very 
long. Although the unsettlement in the 
general list has not permitted the stock 
to respond to dividend rumors, it is be- 
lieved that much buying has been done 
by persons close to the company and 
others well-informed as to prospects of 
a payment. It is expected that R B C 
common will go on a: least a $4 divi- 
dend basis, and that if conditions war- 
rant something extra may be paid be- 
fore the end of the year. Plants have 
been put in excellent shape and no fur- 
ther outlays for improvements or ex- 
tensions will be necessary for some time. 
Physical condition, along with im- 
proved earning power, should justify the 
inauguration of dividends, and it seems 
likely that the company will be able 
to maintain a $ rate. 





Armour “B” Disappoints 

Not so long ago almost everybody in 
Wall Street—and numerous persons in 
its environs—had the tip to buy Ar- 
mour “B.” It was glibly stated on all 
sides that Armour “B” would shortly be 
placed on the same dividend basis as the 
“A” stock—$2 a year. There was no 
question anywhere but that earnings 
were running at a rate sufficiently high 
to justify such a step. Pointers. to buy 
the stock came from such usually well 
informed sources as to take many wary 
speculators off their guard. There was 
no little surprise in Wall Street, there- 
fore, when the Armour earnings state- 
ment for 1925 was published, for it re- 
vealed that, after providing for the $2 
dividend on the “A” stock, only 60 cents 
a share was left for the “RB” stock. 


Oils Hold Well 


Oil stocks have for some time been 
about the strongest group on the list. 
Mergers, in fact and in prospect, a high 
rate of oil consumption along with de- 
creasing production and storage stocks, 
and strong pool operations are the rea- 
sons. General Petroleum and Generai 
Asphalt have been the star performers 
in recent trading. It has been indus- 
triously noised about that Standad Oil 
of New York seeks control of General 
Petroleum to strengthen its position 
with regard to supplies for its Oriental 
export trade. This sounds quite logical 
and may very well be the real explana- 
tion of strength in G P; but it is known 
that a strong pool began accumulation 
of the stock several weeks ago and it 
is quite as likely that the upswing is 
mainly the work of well-heeled spec- 
ulators. Strength in General AspHalt, 
which recovered all of its recent 20- 
point decline with surprising alacrity, is 
explained by favorable developments in 
the Lake Maracaibo field of Venezuela 
where this company has large interests. 


Rubber’s Earnings 

U. S. Rubber reported earnings of 
around $15 a share on the common stock 
for 1925; but after a fund had been set 
up to provide for inventory contingen- 
cies in view of the drastic decline in 
crude rubber prices, a balance of some- 
thing less than $12 a share was shown. 
Contrary to expectations, earnings of 
the company’s extensive rubber grow- 
ing plantations were not reported. But 
it may be conservatively estimated that 
they equalled at least $5 a share on 
the common stock, which would bring 
the total up to about $17 a share. The 
market for crude rubber has apparent- 
ly been pretty well liquidated, and the 
next important movement seems like- 
ly to be upward because Britain still 
controls the bulk of the world’s produc- 
tion—and will have the upper hand for 
several years. U. S. Rubber first pre- 
ferred, which is an 8 per cent. stock 
with a long record of dividend pay- 
ments extending through a period of 
severe depression should now find in- 
creased investment favor. 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
&2 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 





























A STATE OBLIGATION 


secured by pledge of Real 
Estate Taxes of an area 
about the size of New Jersey. 





TAXES COLLECTED 


annually 61% of total of 
loan 





THE SECURITY is 


prior im lien to all Real 
Estate mortgages. 


thus 





These facts seem to commend the 
purchase of 


PROVINCE OF 
LOWER AUSTRALIA 


Secured Sinking Fund 7¥%% 
Gold Bonds due 1950 


Circular on request 





F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Why Cotton Prices 
Should Go Higher 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE long deadlock in the cotton 
T market was broken temporarily 
early in March largely by the collapse 
in stocks when cotton sold down to the 
lowest of the season. 

A substantial rally occurred later when 
those who sold it down tried to turn 
their paper profits into cash. 

After the covering movement ran its 
course the market again lapsed into 
dullness and another deadlock de- 
veloped. : 

Trading in futures and spots, and in 
a lesser measure in dry goods, has 
halted while the world waits to see if 
the producer will attempt to raise an- 
other big crop on top of the 16,000,000 
bale one now being marketed. 

The apparent indifference of the pro- 
ducer to pleadings to reduce his cotton 
acreage, and official and private warn- 
ings of lower prices if he did not, 
coupled with heavy purchases of fer- 
tilizers, are generally accepted as indi- 
cating his intention to plant as much 
land in cotton as he did last season. 

Such a possibility as this has dis- 
couraged buying for a rise because 
everyone realizes that there is enough 
cotton in existence to provide for the 
necds- of the world and leave a com- 
fortable surplus. 


Large Surplus This Year 


The Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that the carry-over, or surplus, of 
our cotton will be around 4,600,000 bales 
of lint. 

A carry-over of such proportions, 
while under the average of former years, 
as set out in my last article, will be 
twice as large as last year’s, and so 
much larger than that of any recent 
season that it is apt to act as a weight 
on the market, unless the outlook for 
the new crop becomes more or less un- 
certain in its early stages. : 

The generally accepted view as this 
is written is that everything favors a 
fairly early start. 

It is, in my opinion, too early in the 
season for any one to assume such a 
conclusion, as a few weeks of weather 
may make a radical change in the out- 
look. 

A study of production records for 
fifty years shows that no outstanding 
big crop has ever been followed by an- 
other big one. There has been invari- 
ably a large decrease. 

I do not pretend to say that big and 
little crops-run in cycles, but the wea- 
ther apparently does, and the weather 
is the dominating factor in production. 

No two seasons are alike and the ten- 
dency of the weather is to go from one 
extreme to the other and to make up 
in one year the deficiency in rainfall, or 
temperature, of the preceding year, or 
years. 

All of the long distance forecasters, 
who were successful in their predictions 
last year, are unanimous in predicting 
a cool, late Spring and wet Summer 

(Continued. on page 84) 
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Buv “Shares in America” 

















$85 


(or multiples thereof) 


will purchase participating 
ownership in twenty-four 
seasoned and dividend- 
paying railroads, public 
utilities, industrials and 
Standard Oils, including 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-1 








THROCKMORTON & CO. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 











ANOTHER 
BREAK 
COMING ? 


We asked the same question in 
early November, 1925. 

Our answer at that time, and 
the advice given, if followed, has 
certainly proven profitable, in the 
light of subsequent developments. 


WHAT NOW? 


Can we look for further exten- 
sive liquidation? Or, has the de- 
cline since November and _ the 
drastic liquidation in special stocks 
placed the market in a sound posi- 
tion once more, where a renewal 
of the general bull market can be 
anticipated ? 

An analysis of the present sit- 
uation, clear and definite, which 
should be as profitable as the sim- 
ilar analysis of November, has just 
been given to our clients. A few 
copies have been reserved for dis- 
tribution, GRATIS. To obtain 


Simply ask for F A-1 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HE canyons of Wall Street are 
full of wise maxims regarding the 
buying and selling of stocks. 
Some of them save money for investors 
and others are the outgrowth of specu- 
lative superstition and have little or no 
dependable value for the trader. There 
is at least one adage, however, which 
has been borrowed from far-away fields 
of fable and, because it applies so gen- 
erally in all of life’s endeavors, it ap- 
plies also to the stock market. 

That maxim refers to the poor policy 
involved in putting all of one’s eggs in 
a single basket. The conservative and 
far-sighted guardian of hen-fruit dis- 
tributes his eggs in many baskets, so 
that if one shall fall, his loss is pro- 
tected to a large degree by the contents 
of the other and the much safer baskets. 

The stock exchange admitted- 
ly bears little resemblance to a 


Advantages of Odd Lot T rading 


By R. W. Schabacker 


ments of the small investor for buying 
securities not traded in on stock ex- 
changes. No matter how small his cap- 
ital, he may buy as little as one or two 
shares of a stock listed on the New 
York or other stock exchanges, and 
thereby keep informed at all times as 
to the actual money worth of the se- 


curity he is holding, a realm of informa- | 


tion which is usually denied those who 
put their small capital funds into loans, 
real estate, unlisted securities or the 
keeping of an investment house. 

The smallest investor in the smallest 
hamlet of the United States may enter 
his order for a single share of listed 
stock, either through his own broker 
or, if he knows no broker, then through 
his local banker. The order will be re- 
layed through rapid and reliable chan- 





firms actually members of regulated 
stock exchanges, then the odd lot in- 
vestor is fully as well protected as is 
the man who buys and sells his secu- 
rities in 100 or 10,000-share lots on the 
Big Board in New York City. 

As a matter of fact, the odd lot trader 
may be considered even better pro- 
tected than he of the larger capital, 
since the nature of the business of the 
odd lot houses is such that they are 
more careful of their stock balances, 
more cautious in their own market po- 
sitions, more particular in their cus- 
tomers’ accounts and in general hold 
actually a higher average credit stand- 
ing among the brokerage fraternity 
than does the average run of full-share 
houses. 

The odd lot members of the New 

York Stock Exchange are all 





very large firms, with tremen- 





poultry farm but the analogy 
holds when one considers that 
individual stocks and groups of 
securities drop and break quite 
as easily as do baskets of eggs. 
And broken stocks bring fully 
as much loss and disappointment 
to their owners as do broken 
eggs. 

No matter how carefully the 
investor may choose his commit- 
ments, no matter how certain he 
may be of the financial stand- 
ing of his company and its bril- 
liant prospects for the future, 
there are nevertheless unfore- 
seen circumstances and hidden 
factors which impose an element 
of risk in the market course of 








one basket.” 


eggs. 


Don’t Put All Your Eggs 
in One Basket 


EVERAL hundred years ago a char- 

acter in a famous novel gave utter- 
ance to the advice that “It is the part of a 
wise man not to venture all his eggs in 
Hen fruit is more ex- 
pensive now than it was then and the 
rule may be applied to many things, not 
the least of which is the stock market. 
Securities disappoint just as often as 
Don’t put all your capital into a 
few stocks; put a little into a lot of 
stocks. 


dous capital behind them, and 
it is significant that no member 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, specializing in odd lot 
trading, has ever gone into in- 
solvency in the history of the 
Exchange. Such firms carry 
large balances, employ the 
strictest methods of accounting 
and: checking up of customers’ 
accounts, and many of them 
have as many as twenty or thirty 
men actually on the floor of the 
Exchange to carry on their trad- 
ing operations in stocks. 
Although there are unques- 
tionably many exceptions on 
both sides and no hard and fast 
rule can be drawn, it may gen- 














any and every stock a man may 
buy. But it is much less prob- 
able that a dozen apparently strong 
stocks should bring the investor a loss 
than that one or two such issues should 
work out contrary to his best previous 
judgment. 

Such considerations constitute the 
chief advantages of trading in lots of 
‘less than a hundred shares, or odd lots, 
as they are called. The smallest official 
unit of recorded sales and purchases on 
the New York Stock Exchange is one 
hundred shares, but there are odd lot 
specialists who execute orders for less 
than that amount of stock, and so make 
it possible for the average investor 
of comparatively limited capital to dis- 
tribute his money and likewise his risk 
over a large number. of securities instead 
of sinking it all into one individual issue. 

An investment fund of ten thousand 
dollars will buy 150 or 200 shares of 
one individual stock issue, but, if dis- 
tributed in odd lots, the same fund will 
also buy ten shares each in about fifteen 
or twenty different issues and in the 
latter case, the chances for profit are 
much greater on the whole and the 
chances of loss much less on the whole, 
than if the investor put “all his eggs 
in a single basket.” 

The business of the odd lot houses 
and the service which they offer has 
done away with one of the chief argu- 


nels until it finally reaches one of the 
odd lot brokerage houses who execute 
the order and eventually deliver the 
stock back through those same chan- 
nels, to the smallest investor in the 
smallest hamlet. And that, very simply 
and superficially, is the process which 
is doing its great part in developing our 
great “nation of investors.” 


Attention must be called, however, to 
an important point in odd lot dealings, 
and that is the broker to whom the 
original order is given. The fact that 
most odd lot investors are either care- 
less of their money, inexperienced in 
its investment uses and mediums, or 
just plain “trusting,” has led to the 
springing up of odd lot brokers or stock 
salesman who are very glad to take pur- 
chase orders for odd lots, but usually 
odd lots of ultra-speculative stocks, or 
those on a plan whereby delivery of 
the certificates is either delayed or 
never made. Such houses or salesmen 
usually promise attractive profits in a 
short space of time, and orders placed 
with them very rarely reach members 
of the New York Stock Exchange or 
other reputable houses for actual pur- 
chase of the securities involved. 

If odd lot dealings are carried on, 
however, with well established bankers 
or with members or correspondents of 


erally be considered that the 
bulk of trading in lots of a 
hundred or more shares is done for 
speculative, day-to-day accounts, while 
the greater portion of odd lot buying 
represents actual outright purchase and 
investment. 


Some idea of the volume of odd lot 
sales compared with full lot trading 
may be gained by recent estimates of 
authorities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change who figure that approximately 
30 per cent. of the total trading on 
that particular market represents buy- 
ing and selling for odd lot accounts. A 
good portion of such trading is never 
recorded in stock exchange prices or 
volume, since brokerage houses are al- 
lowed to balance their purchases and 
sales of odd lots in individual issues, 
and only when there is a preponderance 
of either buying or selling, must the 
odd lot house make trades in large lots. 
Figuring on the above percentage 


‘estimate, though, it is safe to say that 


an average of between 600,000 and 700,- 
000 shares of stock are turned over daily 
by houses dealing in odd lots and when 
both buyers and sellers are considered 
in the transactions, the number of 
shares reaches the huge total of per- 
haps from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 odd lot 
shares bought and sold each day on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


As regards the actual prices ‘paid 
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by odd lot investors, there are both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The chief 
disadvantage lies in the fact that in 
most stocks the odd lot price quotations 
for an issue are one-eighth of one point 
higher or lower than the actual price 
quoted on the exchange, in buying or 
selling that stock, respectively. In other 
words, the investor buying 10 shares of 
stock would pay an eighth of a point 
higher per share than the speculator 
buying in 100-share lots, and the in- 
vestor selling 10 shares would receive 
an eighth of a point per share lower. 
In some instances this margin of price 
amounts to a slightly higher fraction, 
chiefly in high priced or inactive stocks. 

The chief advantage accruing to the 
odd lot trader from a price standpoint 
is that he is often able to get better 
buying or selling prices than would 
actually be possible on the exchange. 
The odd lot dealer is nearly always 
willing to sell a stock at the low, or bid, 
quotation, and to buy it at the high, or 








Sample of Odd Lot 
Diversification 
Shares Stock Price 
5 International Nickel $185 
5 New Haven R. R.... 180 
10 Metro-Goldwyn, pfd. 220 
5 Va.-Car. Chemical... 100 
5 Standard Oil N. J.... 210 
5 Studebaker ......... 280 





Total Investment. .$1175 




















asked, quotation. In the case of inactive 
issues where there is a rather wide 
“spread” between bid and asked prices, 
the odd lot trader may buy or sell 
through the odd lot broker at a more 
advantageous figure than is ever printed 
on the official price table. There are 
also decided advantages on odd lot 
orders executed within price limits set 
by the trader. 

There is another type of odd lot buy- 
ing of securities whose boundary lines 
are not so well marked. This is odd lot 
trading in bonds. Most of the larger 
bond houses, banks, corporations and 
institutions are interested chiefly in 
trading in bond blocks of from $20,000 
or $30,000 and up. In comparison with 
these large blocks, bonds of $5,000 and 
under are often termed odd lots and 
such small groups are specialized in 
by a number of New York odd lot bond 
houses. 

Such specialists, in the bond market 
as well as in the stock market, are often 
able to save the small investor consid- 
erable amounts in the case of odd lots 
of $1,000 or $2,000 of bonds of uneven 
maturity or perhaps merely because an 
issuing house wishes to dispose of the 
“fag end” of a large issue. In round- 
ing out corporate or banking holdings, 
they are also able in many cases to get 
a small premium for the investor who 
wishes to sell odd lots of certain bonds. 

Such savings are very irregular but 
in many cases odd lots may be ob- 
tained for less than the actual quoted 
price on large blocks, and there is some- 
times a difference in price of from 1 to 
-2 points. 
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Customer Ownership 
—a Byllesby Policy 
For Years 


HE Byllesby organization pioneered, 
developed and named the customer 
ownership plan of equity financing and 
wide distribution of preferred stock, 
The growth of this movement during 
the past ten years has had far-reaching 


economic effect, 


It secures for the companies a degree 
of public confidence impossible to ob- 
tain in any other way. It provides a 
practical form of popular ownership- 
interest without the disadvantages of 
political control and operation, Thrift 
is encouraged by furnishing a ready 
means of safe, profitable investment in 
small amounts, 


Approximately 80,000 residents of 
the territories served have become in- 
vestors in the preferred shares of 
Byllesby managed companies—tangible 
evidence how the customer ownership 
plan has progressed, 

“Scope and Service” is our new booklet, which 

contains a descriptive and historical sketch of 

the Byllesby organization, now responsible for 
public service in more than 1,000 communi- 


ties. It will be sent upon request, Ask for 
booklet BJ-340. 


H.M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


OETROIT MINNEAPOLIS S8T.PAUL KANSAS CITY 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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How to Invest Safely at 7% 


‘‘Where can [find aninvestment that is 
safe and dependable; that will not fluc- 
tuate; and that will bring me a satis- 
factory income?’’ 


ee of investors, in 48 states 
and 32 foreign lands, have found that 
SmitH Bonps provide the best answer to 
this important investment question. The 
reasons why these investors have chosen 
Smith Bonds are set forth in our booklet, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety.” 


This booklet shows you how every SMITH 
Bonp is a strongly secured First Mortgage 
Bond, protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of vo Joss to any 
investor in 53 years. 


How to Invest Small Sums at 7% 


If your savings average $10, $20, $50 or 
more a month, or if you frequently have 
interest and dividends from securities, we 
suggest that you read our booklet, “How 
to Build an Independent Income.” This 
booklet explains our Investment Savings 
Plan, under which you may invest small 
sums in 7% SmitH Bonps and get the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. 


You may buy a single $100, $500 or $1,000 
Smith Bond by payments over 10 months, 
or invest systematically and get compound 
bond interest over a longer period. 


* * * * 


Copies of our two booklets will be sent to you, 
without any obligation on your part, if you will send 
your name and address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





Name seeceeee 





Address cvcccnccccceccssecnse 
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Textile Industry 


in Slump 
By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


id IS hard to find any division of 

the textile industry that is proceed- 
ing in a satisfactory fashion. Com- 
plaints are universal that buyers are not 
to be interested even at concessions and 
that the prices currently quoted show 
a dangerously small margin of profit if 
not an actual loss. It is surprising, in 
view of the lethargy, that production 
continues uninterrupted. So far there 
is little evidence that merchandise ac- 
cumulations have resulted from this 
comparatively free operation of plants 
and absence of orders. These two con- 
ditions cannot continue very much 
longer without stocks becoming appar- 
ent, which will eventually mean that dis- 
tress merchandise will be dumped on 
the market. 


. Cotton Prices Steady 

Raw cotton exhibits no fixed ten- 
dency either in an upward or down- 
ward direction. Buyers are not con- 
vinced that there is any likelihood of 
an upward movement in the near future 
and are therefore refusing to anticipate 
requirements. Both in yarns and goods 
sales are confined to retail lots for 
prompt shipment. The only saving 
grace in the situation is that this char- 
acter of buying means small stocks in 
the hands of the distributor. If there 
should be an increase in consuming de- 
mand it would have its effect all along 
the line and manufacturers as well as 
jobbers would benefit by a request for a 
large volume of merchandise. 


Print cloths have been reduced some- 
what but at the lower level there is no 
increase in demand. On fancies, the 
uncertainty of the buyer is the most 
prominent element in the situation. Al- 
though many profess to be willing to 
operate they have no clear cut convic- 
tion as to popular styles or colorings 
and therefore are confining their pur- 
chases to minimum quantities. 


Demand for Woolens Limited 


Demand for woolens and worsteds 
is limited in the extreme. Sellers gen- 
erally express disappointment at the 
manner in which lines for the new sea- 
son are moving. The American Woolen 
Co. is said to have done a- good over- 
coating business so far as distribution 
is concerned, but volume ordering is 
lacking. This is even more true of 
the outsiders. The tendency toward wor- 
steds is not fully developed and it is 
expected that combination fabrics are 
likely to be important factors. 

Demand for silks has taken a decided 
slump. The market for raw material 
has not materially changed, but it is 
evident producing capacity has caught 
up with demand and stocks are likely to 
accumulate unless a change for the bet- 
ter is speedily witnessed. The rayon 
market continues steady as far as prices 
are concerned with the leading do- 
mestic producers, but buying has fallen 
off and rumors of concessions, especially 
on foreign products, are heard. No 
change is anticipated in the price situa- 
tion, for the immediate future at least. 
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OIL “Rs” 


ARE oils on verge of a 


spring rise? 


| conditions in oil in- 
ARE dustry favorable to 


a bull market? 


ou interested in 
ARE feusiee abreast of 
latest developments in the 
affairs of individual com- 
panies, oil fields or industry 


in general? 


ARE you interested in 
concise opinions on 


seasoned oil securities? 


Then send for our 


WEEKLY OIL ANNALIST 


Free on request. Write Dept. F 


Herxins & Company 


INCORPORATED 


150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Tel. Rector 0260 
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Do You Like 
CLEAR CUT 
Advice? 


January 18— Average $155.98 


January 18—'‘ This means 
that in about four weeks 
there will occur a sharp 
and drastic decline on 
volumes, carrying both ratl 
and industrial averages be- 
low 146.18 and 103.53 
respectively.” 


March 4—Average $144.44 


The above is an extract from 
our bulletin of “3! 18th. 

The Coupon will bring free 
copy of current issue telling what 
market action to expect now. 


TitmahiBurvey 


Nottingham Bldg. F-10, Boston, Mas- 
Please send tree survey offered abov+ 
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in and out of New York City 

have come together to form an 
association but not, they say, to con- 
solidate. One object, still remote, is to 
establish a terminal station for all the 
lines that run to the suburbs. Another 
is to make it difficult for newcomers in 
the business to compete or open new 
lines. The association proposes to fight 
legislative restrictions upon the parking 
of busses along the sidewalks. 

Bus lines are of course not yet a 
public utility, but in New York City 
and wherever they are subject to fran- 
chise and are restricted to certain routes 
their status in law is not very different 
from that of the electric street railway 
companies. Their status in fact, how- 
ever, is influenced by a public opinion 
that would give bus traffic every chance 
for development, and usually permits 
any rate of fare which the managers 
deem necessary. And the small invest- 
ment that suffices for opening a bus 
line, as well as the freedom from all 
fetters of power stations and rails and 
transmission lines, places the bus on a 
basis so different from any public utility 
that the regular State supervision of the 
utilities is practically out of question for 
the newcomer among common carriers. 

One can get into the biis business and 
out of it again with very little trouble 
or loss. Hence cut-and-try methods 
prevail, and the general public is inclined 
to credit every new bus proposition with 
a chance of succeeding even if the 
proposition is to have the busses do 
something never done profitably or 
creditably by busses before, such as 
transporting the bulk of the rush-hours 
crowds in a large city. 


"Ts a0 bus companies operating 


Busses for Minorities Only 


The public and the city politicians 
continue to accept as good under all cir- 
cumstances those claims made for bus 
service which are applicable only so 
long as the busses are not very numer- 
ous and don’t compete with other means 
of transportation; rather supplementing 
these where they cannot be made profit- 
able. The “luxury” of riding on plush 
and rubber more than disappears as 
soon as the bus, with its low ceiling, is 
crowded as much as street cars are at 
times and with all sorts of people, some 
of them in soiled working clothes. The 
public then gets no compensation at all 
for the higher fare. The “stopping at 
sidewalks” becomes more and more of 
an illusion as soon as the number of 
busses are in service which can carry as 
many people as the street cars can take. 
The only way to keep so many busses 
from conflicting at the stopping places 
would be to keep them in line, as if 
they were on rails, and then all the 
charm of bus traffic would be gone. 
One bus must be permitted to pass an- 
other, at the driver’s discretion, if satis- 
faction and average speed shall be main- 


tained. While the busses may be routed 
over-more different streets than street 
cars carrying a similar number of fares, 
as is already done to avoid conflicts and 
crowding with the relatively few busses 
now running, the competition for the 
best streets would be much fiercer if 
the busses had the bulk of all traffic to 
contend for. There would be a number 
of lines that paid well enough, with high 
fares, and a number of other lines pay- 
ing poorly. By degrees the equipment 
of the busses would come down to a 
single standard of durability and econ- 
omy, causing all talk of “luxury” to be 
forgotten, and only those features in 
bus traffic would stand out which are 
unfavorable. The street car lines, al- 
ready awake to the need of improve- 
ments in equipment and service, are 
likely at almost any time—by the adop- 
tion of noiseless wheels, for example— 
to make it clear to everybody that the 
bus cannot be more than a passing fad 
where crowd traffic is concerned. 


Easy-Going Best Policy 

The situation in New York City is 
particularly enlightening. Here the sub- 
ways have cut into the earnings of sur- 
face lines. There are at present 25 
miles of track which make no profits 
with 5-cent fares. Just how much they 
lose is not proclaimed. Do they lose 
5 cents on each 5-cent fare? An ex- 
pansion of the clean-breast policy would 
be desirable on this and other points. 
Before putting 10-cent busses on these 
routes the public should know just how 
much the 5-cent street cars lose. 

What was done, according to the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
was that the New York Railways in- 
duced the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany to propose to the city to sanction 
bus lines, some with 10-cent fares and 
some short ones with 5-cent fares, over 
the 25 miles that don’t pay. It was 
proposed to release 200 street cars and 
replace them by busses. Again there 
was reticence. The public was not told 
just how many busses could do the 
work or how many of the fares would 
be increased to 10 cents. 

But what was the result? The press 
echoed the impression that the proposal 
marked the beginning of a progressive 
abolition of all surface street car lines 
in New York City. Yet the routes af- 
fected carried only 4 per cent. of the 
surface traffic in 1925, which amounted 
to $1,035,977,724 fares. 

All uncertainties duly considered, the 
best public policy seems clear. There 
is no occasion yet for radical ideas or 
radical actions. Why not let railways 
discontinue any lines they wish to 
abandon? Offers of bus service over 
all such lines are sure to come from 
either the railways themselves or from 
others. At least ten years more of free 
development is probably needed, before 
anybody can tell what general scheme is 
decidedly best and should be sanctioned. 
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33,129 


new customers were 
added to the Company’s 
lines and mains in 1925. 
This increase—the great- 
est in the Company’s his- 
tory—reflects thegeneral 
prosperity prevailing in 
the territory served. 


Write for latest 
YEAR BOOK with 
story of this 
Company’s Progress 


PuBLIc SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 











Safe securities of Electric Light and 
Power, Gas and T: Com 
panies yielding 7% and more 

Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 





















How Many of Your 
Executives 
Read ‘Forbes ”’ 
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«+++ When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


--- Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 





































Add Extra Dollars 


To Your Income 


Buy 


PRrorir SHARING Bonps 


Years of Steady Increases in 
Business, Assets and Earnings 
behind them—Years of further 
improvement ahead! 


Share in this assured prosper- 
ity—Get Extra Profits in addi- 
tion to 7% Bond Interest. Use 
the coupon for details. 





Clarence Hodson = fo 


STABLISHED 1893 —= INC 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway 





New York 











-— — Tear Off Here — — - 





Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 
135 Broadway, New York. 


Yes. Send me full particu- 
lars of Profit Sharing Ronds— 
The Present Day Investment. 
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DIGEST 






American Car & Foundry Co—Ac- 
quired control of the Shippers’ Car Line 
Corporation. 

American Locomotive Co—Will ab- 
sorb Railway Steel-Spring Co. by an 
exchange of two shares of Locomotive 
common stock for three shares of Steel- 


Spring common. American Locomotive 
preferred stock will be increased and 
the new stock exchanged share for 
share for Railway Steel-Spring pre- 
ferred. Received a $5,500,000 contract 
from the Southern Railway Co., calling 
for 46 heavy Mikado, 23 Pacific, 10 
Consolidation and 5 light Mikado en- 
gines. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—After three and a half years ot ex- 
perimenting, conversations continuing 
for four hours were held over the trans- 
Atlantic radio in a demonstration con- 
ducted by this company, the Radio Corp. 
of America, and the British General 
Postoffice. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—De- 
clared an extra dividend of 12% cents 
a share and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 87% cents on the original series 
preferred stock. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. 
—Control of this road will be acquired 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 
according to B. L. Bugg, receiver. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Placed orders 
for equipment valued at $20,000,000 for 
delivery during the first half of 1926. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Ordered 201 steel subway car bodies, 
consisting of 67 articulated units, each 
unit including four trucks with motors 
mounted on each truck. Cost is esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
—Former Governor Nathan L. Miller 
of New York filed a petition to inter- 
vene in the bankruptcy proceedings in 
behalf of the group of bondholders 
headed by Edwin C. Jameson, presi- 
dent of the Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
Co. 


Chrysler Corp.—Common stock was 
placed on a $3 annual dividend basis by 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 
75 cents a share. 


Continental Motors Corp.—Shipments 
in first quarter of the current fiscal 
year increased 77 per cent. over the 
same period last year. W. R. Angell, 
executive vice-president, was quoted as 
follows: “Our schedules for March and 
April call for a continuing increase over 
the same period last year. We have 
completed contracts with manufactur- 
ers which will substantially increase our 
Spring and Summer business.” 

Dictaphone Corp—For year ended 
Dec. 31, 1925, reports net profit of $258,- 
585, an increase over 1924 of 59.4 per 
cent. 

Dodge Brothers.——Graham Bros. Mo- 
tor Truck Co., reports that shipments 
in the first nine weeks of 1926 were 
4,375 units, a gain of 78 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of 1925, when 
the total amounted to 2,497. 


CORPORATIONS 
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DuPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Fabrikoid Division announced “Ne- 
moursa,” a new coated fabric said to 
represent a distinct advance in manu- 
facture of leather substitutes. The new 
material is adapted for automobile up- 
holstery and is manufactured in colors. 

General Motors Corp.—H. H. Bassett, 
president of the Buick Motor Co. was 
quoted as stating that orders on hand 
had forced the company to increase 
capacity of its factories from 1,000 to 
1,200 daily. Annual production planned 
is 300,000. March schedule was 27,122. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of California, 
a subsidiary, sold $4,000,000 of its 5% 
per cent. notes, due 1931, to finance the 
retirement of $2,146,656 of notes and the 
payment of back dividends of 14 per 
cent. on the preferred stock totaling 
$1,119,398. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Production 
in February, 1926, was 22,000 cars, 
against 15,812 in February, 1925, and 
20,000 in January, 1926. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in first two 
months of 1926, $14,947,189; same period 
1925, $13,316,191. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in first 
two months of 1926, $4,331,152; same 
period 1925, $3,488,166. 

Marland Oil Co—Will build 8-inch 
pipe line from the heart of the South 
Hutchinson County oil field to Pan- 
handle. 

Middle West Utilities Co—lIs plan- 
ning to spend more than $15,000,000 in 
northern Indiana in development of gas 
and electric properties, according to 
Samuel Insull, Jr. Upbuilding of elec- 
tric railroads recently acquired will ac- 
count for most of the appropriation. 
Acquired 28% per cent. interest in the 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Co—Sales in 
first two months of 1926, $30,111,666; 
same period 1925, $25,387,191. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—Conferences on new financial terms 
for the five railroads comprising the 
proposed Nickel Plate System were held 
by O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen with 
bankers and railroad men. Stockholders 
in practically all of the roads involved 
in the merger, except the present 
Nickel Plate, are opposing any plan 
which does not substantially increase 
the equity offered to them in a new 
company. 

Penny (J. C.) Co—Sales for first two 
months of 1926, $10,444,776; same period 
1925, $8,186,850. 

Pere Marquette Railroad.—Increased 
the regular rate of dividend disburse- 
ments from 4 to 6 per cent. annually 
and added to the forthcoming distribu- 
tion $2 in cash. 


Radio Corp. of America—Purchased 
from the Lektophone Corp. of Jersey 
City, N. J., a perpetual license to use 
the Lektophone patents in the manu- 
facture of cone type loud speakers. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Business 
for the current year to date is said to 
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be materially greater than for corre- 
sponding period of 1925. Company en- 
tered 1926 with the largest unfilled 
orders in its history. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co —Sales in first 
two months of 1926, $44,013,462; same 
period 1925, $43,114,682. 

Texas Co.—Suit for the cancellation of 
16 patents on the “cracking” of gaso- 
line on the ground that they had been 
obtained by fraud and held illegally for 
the collection of royalties was filed in 
the United States District Court, Brook- 
lyn, by the United States Government. 

Tidewater Associated Oil Co.—Filed 
incorporation papers in Delaware as a 
consolidation of the Tide Water and 
Associated Oil companies. 

United Drug Co—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share, placing stock on 
an $8 annual basis. Previously paid $7 
a share. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
the books at the close of February 
totaled 4,616,822 tons, a reduction of 
265,917 tons from the close of Janu- 
ary, when forward orders totaled 4,- 
882,739 tons. Despatch from Chicago 
stated that the American Steel & Wire 
Co., a subsidiary, was planning the erec- 
tion of a $60,000,000 plant at Gary, Ind., 
to employ 8,000 people. 

Willys-Overland Co—Will begin 
shortly to step up production and is 
expected to be turning out 900 to 1,000 
cars daily within a few weeks. Demand 
for the Knight-engined product is re- 
ported to be heavy. 

Wilson & Co—Time for deposit of 
all indebtedness, claims and stocks not 
already deposited under the reorganiza- 
tion or subjected thereto has been ex- 
tended to April 10, 1926. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in first 
two months of 1926, $30,640,651; same 
period 1925, $29,054,482. 


Real Meaning of Recent 


Developments 
(Continued from page 7) 
announces that employment in manufac- 
turing industries increased fully 1 per 
cent. during February and that employ- 
ees’ earnings increased more than 4 per 
cent. over January. February, it is 
added, is the seventh consecutive month 
showing an increase in employment, the 
total increase since last July having 
been 5% per cent., while total payrolls 
have increased 10% per cent. in the same 

period. 

We are so prone to rush to extremes 
in this vigorous, young country that 
there may develop a disposition to swing 
from the height of optimism to pessi- 
mism, especially should the stock mar- 
ket disappoint expectations of the pro- 
verbial “Spring rise.” Such a transition 
must be guarded against. What has 
been happening is not cause for alarm, 
but cause for gratification. 

We are on a sounder basis than we 
were when the year opened. 





AN OMISSION 


Walter C. Boynton, who wrote the 
Eddie Rickenbacker story in the issue 
of March 1, is Detroit Editor of Auto- 
motive Daily News. Inadvertently, the 
italics line so stating was omitted from 
beneath his name. 
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Maine S AGRICULTURAL AND IN. 


dustrial activities have been served since 

1905 by the Central Maine Power Com- 

pany. Now an operating company of 3 
the New England Public Service Com- 
pany—a subsidiary of the Middle West 
Utilities Company—the Central Maine 
Power Company provides essential pub- 

lic services to 193 communities, and a 
population of 280,000. 


A PRODUCTIVE APPLICATION OF 
Maine’s water resources to Maine’s in- 
dustrial requirements has characterized 
the Central Maine Power Company’s 
record of service to a state whose eco- 
nomic well-being depends largely upon 
an adequate power supply. 


MAINE IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company oper- 
ate, serving directly a total of 1,458 
communities. 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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NEW element has been injected in 

the technique of building manage- 
ment by a large New York manage- 
ment company. This concern has worked 
out a plan whereby all employees in 
apartment houses and business struc- 
tures under its management will be 
covered by insurance the cost of which 


is to be paid by the owners of the build- 
ings. The policies are to be in amounts 
of $1,000 and the face amount will even- 
tually be paid to anyone designated by 
the individual covered by the policy. Un- 
der the plan as proposed this would 
amount to a virtual gift. There are 
no strings of any kind attached to the 
plan, the only stipulation being that 
the employee must have been working 
for the firm at least thirty days. 


The policy does not lapse when and 
if the employee leaves. If such an event 
occurs he has the privilege of converting 
the policy into any other form of in- 
surance he may desire. The employee 
pays the premium on the new policy. 


Possibly this idea of insurance as ap- 
plied to individuals working in office 
buildings is not new, but it is only quite 
recently that serious consideration has 
been given to it—and this for the rea- 
son that the instability of labor has al- 
ways been a source of annoyance, not 
only to commerce and industry but to 
the building industry also. But, strange 
to say, in earlier days it was not thought 
of as anything more serious. There 
semed an adequate supply of labor. If 
one man quit, the solution was simple: 
get another. However, to-day industry 
views labor turnover in a far different 
light. 

Utterly aside from the human unhap- 
piness it creates and viewing it solely 
from its practical or economic side, 
management is now appreciative that 
excessive labor turnover is a costly lux- 
ury in dollars and cents. If the insuring 
of employees does no more than create 
a closer and more friendly relationship 
between building manager, owner and 
other employers it will be well worth 
the comparatively small cost. 


The loss each year on account of un- 
necessary turnover in the labor market 
is great. In each person who leaves his 
job without any real definable reason, 
the management loses the services of 
one whose skill in his work has been 
developed at considerable expense. This 
necessitates the breaking in of a new 
man and the cost of giving him the 
necessary training to bring him up to 
the same degree of efficiency as the 
man he replaces. Then, too, the in- 
dividual who believes in his employer, 
who knows that he is being treated 
fairly will have a greater incentive to 
strive for greater perfection and more 
effectiveness in his work. 

Would it not be a short-sighted indi- 
vidual who would hesitate to use all the 
means at his command to lessen labor 
turnover? Few industrial firms can af- 


Building and Mortgage Survey 


By R. D. Maxwell 


ford not to, and the same applies to 
effective building management, for it is 
a proven fact that the more contented 
the employee, the better the quality of 
his work and the more efficient his 
services to the firm by which he is em- 
ployed. 


New York’s Housing Scheme 


In view of the interest being displayed 
in various housing schemes by real 
estate operators, bankers, welfare or- 
ganizations and other interested indivi- 
duals, the plan recently set forth to re- 
lieve existing congestion in New York 
City and other communities throughout 
the state is worthy of comment. The 
program would, if accepted, pledge 
the resources of the state to an unlim- 
ited extent—there are some who will 
undoubtedly take exception to this opin- 
ion—to provide cheap apartments for 
the people of the large cities at a low 
rental. In fact, the rentals are to be 
set at so low a figure that there is rea- 
son to doubt that the project, however 
neccesitous, would prove successful. 


Here is how the plan will work if 
adopted: A limited dividend company, 
privately owned, would be formed. 
These building companies would obtain 
two-thirds of their capital from the sale 
of tax-exempt bonds issued by a State 
Housing Bank. One-third of the cost 
would be put up by the corporations. 
In order that sufficient land could be 
obtained for building purposes, the bank 
would have ‘the power to condemn prop- 
erty and lease it to the builders for a 
maximum of fifty years. Finally, the 
private building corporations would be 
under constant supervision by both the 
State Bank and the State Housing 
Board. The rentals would be fixed by 
law and dividends would be restricted 
to six per cent. 


At first glance the plan would seem 
to possess considerable merit. However, 





a limited return on the capital provided 
for construction purposes would un- 
doubtedly prove to be an adverse fea- 
ture. How many private investors 
would care to furnish the capital nec- 
essary to complete a project? Very few, 
the writer ventures. It must be remem- 
bered that the money supplied could un- 
der no circumstances be considered as 
an investment. The funds supplied by 
the bondholders would more than amply 
cover the investment part. Anyone 
purchasing the bonds will do so with 
the understanding that an investment 
is being made and a low return is ex- 
pected. Not so, however with the in- 
dividual who is risking funds on a doubt- 
ful equity supposedly equal to one-third 
the value of the structure or project. 
A return commensurate with the risk 
involved is required and this is highly 
improbable under the plan as outlined. 


Other unfavorable aspects from the 
investor’s point of view would be the 
lack of control over his commitment, 
or opportunities for price gain, the 
practical impossibility ‘of keeping con- 
struction costs within reasonable bounds 
and finally the fact that after all the 
rentals might not be adequate to cover 
all indebtedness and charges. 


In passing it seems well to state that 
government housing, or any attempts at 
government housing, have never been a 
success in this or any other country. 
In one way or another the majority of 
such schemes have in the end become 
political footballs with no lasting ben- 
efit to the people at large. 


Standardizing Lumber Products 


Standardization to eliminate waste and 
aid better construction in the building 
industry, is just now the object of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. In a recent address before the 
American Construction Council, D. F. 
Holtman, construction engineer for the 
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Association, said that great progress 
toward this end had been made. As an 
evidence of its interest in better build- 
ing the lumber industry of its own ac- 
cord and with the co-operation of all 
interests, has succeeded during the last 
four years in developing a set of nation- 
al standards for every form of softwood 
lumber. 


American lumber standards in them- 
selves are a most potent influence for 
better building. They make possible 
a more intelligent, a more logical and, 
therefore, a more nearly perfect util- 
ization of lumber in building construc- 
tion. Every person interested in build- 
ing and construction work should have 
a copy of these standards. They may 
be procured by addressing the General 
Committee on Lumber Standards at 
Washington. 


While on the subject of construction 
materials, it would seem advisable to 
call attention to the enormous waste 
going on each year as a result of rust. 
The prospective home-builder would do 
well to recognize the fact. The cure 
for rust is not yet found. Its attack 
can be arrested but that is not a cure. 
It has been estimated that rust depre- 
ciates the iron and other base metals 
used in American residences alone to 
the extent of $626,500,000 annually. 
Subtly, stealthily, incessantly it labors 
to destroy the work of man. It is the 
natural destructive process that con- 
sumes iron and destroys the usefulness 
of steel. Rust promotes plumbing re- 
pair bills, makes necessary the annual 
painting of ladders, gutters and roofs. 
Rust makes the leaks that destroy the 
beauty of interior decorations and fur- 
nishings, mars the painted walls of the 
house with unsightly streaks, and keeps 
the home owner paying out good money 
for the renewal of poor corrodible build- 
ing materials. Copper is a product that 
should be considered for plumbing fix- 
tures. The first cost may be greater, 
but it will not—cannot—rust and it is an 
important weapon to fight the greatest 
single destructive force with which man 
has to contend. 


Building Activity Falls Off 


Indications that building activities 
throughout the United States are slow- 
ing up were revealed when 440 cities re- 
ported a loss of 7 per cent. in building 
permits in February, compared with the 
same month last year. Losses were re- 
vealed in Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


The South continued its heavy build- 
ing operations, and 80 cities reported a 
20 per cent. gain. Atlanta led all South- 
ern cities, and ranked sixth among the 
cities of the country. There were no 
indications of a let-up in Florida build- 
ing, as the twenty-three leading centers 
reported gains of 330 per cent. over last 
February. 


Speaking of Florida, it would be well 
for those who contemplate the purchase 
of property in that state to request a 
balance sheet from the company from 
which the land is bought. At least one 


of the real estate promotion projects in 
that section is in financial difficulty, 
having spent money faster than it poured 
in. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 






ANY have wondered why the 
supercharger employed with air- 
plane engines for altitude flights or the 


similar but gear-driven supercharger 
used in some racing cars cannot be ap- 
plied to ordinary automobiles, with a 
view to reducing the size of the engine 
and the average consumption of gaso- 
line. 


The main answer is that these devices 
operate effectively only at high engine 
speed; the compressor turbine which 
forces additional air into the cylinders, 
and also more fuel, being driven either 
by the exhaust gas or by gear from the 
engine shaft. What might be wanted 
for an ordjnary car or truck is a device 
that would increase the charge for a 
heavy pull, and if the engine could work 
at full speed in such a pull there would 
be no need of the supercharger. There 
is also the fact that a supercharger 
working at or near sea level would in- 
crease the compression and, with or- 
dinary gasoline for fuel, would be like- 
ly to make the engine knock or even 
backfire. 

The supercharger for cars and trucks 
should be one that may be put into 
action at whatever speed the engine is 
running when the need of more power 
is observed, or which will take effect 
automatically when the load slows up 
the vehicle. At General Motors re- 
search laboratory this subject has been 
studied, and C. R. Short, one of the 
company’s engineers, says that the right 
supercharger would permit the size of 
the engine to be reduced to that required 
for normal operation on level roads, 
with the supercharger assuring the nec- 
essary reserve power for hill climbing 
and quick acceleration. The engine 
would be run at maximum efficiency 
speed, and the heat generated by the 
compressor, as well as the stronger air 
blast on the fuel, would result in a bet- 
ter mixture with present fuels and a 
better chance for employing heavier 
fuels successfully. 


Merits of Cracked Gasoline 

On the other hand. R. F. Lybeck of 
the Beacon Oil Company asserts that 
gasoline derived by the cracking process 
stands to-day as a most satisfactory 
motor fuel. “By eliminating certain 
components of what is generally con- 
sidered good gasoline,” he says, “we 
can eliminate knocking.” And he adds 
that “this was done at our refinery,” 
by developing new equipment for frac- 
tionating distillation as well as a new 
process of treatment. He admits that 
there were many difficulties, but “these 
have all been solved,” the commercial 
ones no less than the technical ones. 
The main reason why gasoline obtained 
by the cracking process causes less 
knocking than natural gasoline is that 
it contains more carbon and less hydro- 
gen. In this respect it resembles benzol. 


J. B. Hill of the Atlantic Refining 


BUSINESS and eaoseoe. 


Company also looks to the cracking 
process. It is likely, he believes, to pro- 
duce eventually fuel which will stand 
a compression of 150 pounds to the 
square inch before it detonates—bursts 
into flame—by the heat of the com- 
pression alone, and already compressions 
as high as 90 pounds are practicable 
without knocking, though so far they 
make hard starting and rough running. 
He gives some data on the trend in 
production. Of the 10,700,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline produced last year in this 
country, he notes, about 3,500,000,000 
gallons were cracked gasoline of 85 
pounds compression limit. About 2,- 
000,000,000 gallons were natural gaso- 
lines from California and Gulf Coast 
crude oils and had a similar compres- 
sion limit. The remainder, or about 48 
per cent. of the total, was uncracked 
gasoline from other crude oils and had 
a compression limit of about 70 pounds. 


Sweet Engines Coming 

_If the advantages aimed for through 
better fuels and air-compressing super- 
chargers are realized and also those 
sought by other investigators by way 
of air-cleaning devices, “steam-cooling” 
(meaning by water at or a little above 
the boiling point), oil purifiers, and 
measured lubrication, all automobile 
engines may come to run as sweetly all 
of the time as some of the good ones 
do now most of the time. The gain may 
be largely in the form of less need for 
skilled care and maintenance. 

Three new oil-purifying devices have 
lately been called to the attention of 
the trade by their designers. And the 
plan is in all three cases to operate on 
the engine oil that has been used once, 
for one power stroke, by heating and 
filtering it before it is returned to the 
crankcase. 

A different plan is offered by T. E. 
Coleman of the Madison-Kipp corpora- 
tion and J. B. Fisher of the Waukesha 
Motor Company. They say that the 
only way is to use oil once only and 
very little of it. 

Probably the only trouble with this 
plan is that when the mechanism goes 
a little wrong it goes badly wrong, the 
lubrication failing completely, while the 
splash system is pretty certain to give 
some lubrication all the time. On the 
other hand, the mechanism should never 
go wrong if it deals only with pure oil. 
The investigators find that 15 drops of 
oil per minute is enough for a 4% inch 
piston operating under full load at 1,500 
revolutions per minute. And if that is 
the rate of feed nearly all the oil is 
consumed. Crankpin bearings of a 45- 
h.p., 4-cyl. truck engine operating with 
full load at 1,000 r.pm. require only 5 
drops of oil per minute each. 

Tests show 17 per cent. increase of 
engine power and a 6 per cent. saving of 
fuel. Several German aviation engines 


were lubricated on this principle as early 
as 1912—M. C. K. 
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eee gr oe much is overlooked that 
would be of interest to readers of 
this column, for now comes a letter 
from Malcolm B. Nicholls of Columbus, 
Ohio, supplying new information which 
has here been neglected, partly because 
it was taken to be old and threadbare 
and partly because the gist of it was 
looked upon as more important for 
college men than for industry. Yet it 
comes from one who for 1% years has 
been identified with the Students’ Train- 
ing Course of the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company, and from this viewpoint 
the information seems to be looked 
upon as final and conclusive as to what 
industry does and should do to make 
sure of having skilled help at disposal. 
From other viewpoints there may be 
many different opinions, but here is an 
extract of the letter, so that the reader 
may consider it for himself. 


New Grade of Learners 


“In olden days the only -way an in- 
dividual had of learning a trade was by 
serving a long apprenticeship. Why is 
it that the old apprenticeship idea is not 
still adhered to? Does its absence tend 
to lower the industrial standards? 


“There is a considerable amount of 
varying opinion as to this question but 
there is no doubt that the apprentice- 
ship idea is gone forever, it is dead. 
Progressive manufacturing methods have 
killed it. As to the general effect on 
industry let me cite the following: 


“By appointment a young college 
chap who had just received his degree 
in electrical engineering, appeared in 
the general manager’s office of a large 
electrical supply shop in quest of a po- 
sition paying $5,000 or better a year. 
Well, the general manager did think 
something of the young chap apparently, 
for this is what he told him: 


“*Young man, to this concern you are 
utterly valueless until you have become 
familiar with our methods, products, 
and systems. If you want to come with 
us I can offer you a position in our 
Students’ Course at forty cents an hour. 
The course is a two-year course and we 
will expect you to work side by side with 
the men in the various departments for 
the required time that we have out- 
lined. We will not offer you any in- 
ducements further than this nor will 
we guarantee you anything at the end 
of the course. If you feel that you would 
like to take your chances with this con- 
cern we would be glad to have you, but 
that is the best offer I can make you.’ 

“Do you see the parallel? In the old 
days an apprentice’s qualifications did 
not amount to a great deal inasmuch 
as there were no specific standards that 
he had to meet before starting in on 
his apprenticeship. 

“At the present time you will find, 
almost without exception, that every 


large concern has a training course vary- 
ing in length from one to two years 
during which time an employe who has 
met necessary educational requirements 
is given an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the methods, systems and 
products of the particular concern. 

“In order to enter one of these courses, 
most concerns prefer, and some demand, 
that the individual be a graduate of a 
college, which of course has required 
about four years of his time. In this 
connection it would be well for those 
interested in collegiate production to 
ponder the relation of the college to 
modern industry. 

“A college degree should in no way be 
conceived of as a guarantee of any 
material success in life. 

“As for apprenticeship it is dead so far 
as modern industry is concerned. Its 
place, however, is being filled by edu- 
cational methods which will accomplish 
more for industry than the old ap- 
prenticeship could ever aspire to.” 


All-Around Mechanics 


The manufacturer’s training school is 
of course much better than nothing. It 
represents the only thing, almost, that 
a manufacturer can do on his own hook, 
without co-operation with others in his 
community or state. 

The Milwaukee system of communal 
trade school organization working in 
unison with some of the colleges, and 
the Federal and State plans for indus- 
trial schools Have something broader 
than the training course of any one 
concern, and the final American scheme 
for producing skill and science at home, 
rather than importing either or both, 
will probably be built up from these 
various components. The conception of 
the Modern Mechanic—what he should 
be able to do when he begins to work 
for pay—is still hazy, but there seems 
to be a fairly widespread conviction to 
the effect that his skills and abilities 
can be made, with the aid of modern 
tools and machine tools, to cover half 
a dozen of the old-time trade branches. 
The well-trained Jack of All Trades 
who with little special preparation can 
turn his hands to any kind of work 
within a wide range no longer looks 
like a dream. He would be better as- 
sured of good earnings at all times than 
a mechanical specialist, could take more 
interest in doing first-class work, and 
would help to steady the market for 
skilled labor. And you could not say 
that he would have to be more ver- 
satile than a lawyer or a doctor, mean- 
ing a capable lawyer and a capable 
doctor. Something might be gained all 
around if labor unions would take up 
this conception of the Modern Mechanic 
and discuss what its realization, through 
trade schools, would be likely to mean 
in terms of wages, average earnings, 
and social progress—M.C.K. 
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Why Cotton Prices Should 
Go Higher 
(Continued from page 73) 


and Fall. Such weather is favorable to 
the weevil and unfavorable to cotton. 

My study shows that the decrease in 
production in the seasons following big 
crops has ranged from 12.7 per cent. to 
as high as 40.8 per cent. The average 
reduction for eleven years, which in- 
cludes all of the big crops, is 23.3 per 
cent. During the same period the farm 
price, with the exception of one year, 
increased from 0.6 per cent. to 55.4 per 
cent. The average increase is 23 per 
cent. 

At the same time eight of the eleven 
years show decreases in acreage ranging 
from 2.7 per cent. to 16.5 per cent. The 
average decrease is 7.2 per cent. 


Rain Reduces Yield 


A study of the seasons for most of 
these crop years demonstrates that ex: 
cessive rainfall was the principal factor 
in the decrease in acreage, as well as in 
the crop. 

My analysis also brought to light the 
fact that the price has generally risen in 
about the same proportion as produc- 
tion has fallen. In other words, the 
records show that while the average 
decrease from a big crop to a small one 
was 23.3 per cent., the price per pound 
which farmers received for the smaller 
crop was approximately 23 per cent. 
over that received for the big one. 

My studies also show that practically 
all the gains of any consequence in pro- 
duction last year were made in states 
of the Mississippi Valley and Alabama. 

The drouth in Texas reduced the crop 
of that state approximately 700,000 
bales, while the shortage of rainfall in 
the states of the Mississippi Valley and 
Alabama increased the yield of those 
states about 2,700,000 bales. 


Last Year’s Dry Season 


This is due to the fact that the short- 
age in rainfall in the Valley States cre- 
ated ideal growing weather for them, 
reduced weevil damage to a minimum 
and made big crops. The rainfall in 
these states between October 1, 1924, 
and September 30, 1925, ranged from 
thirty to forty inches. It generally runs 
from fifty to fifty-five inches. 

No big crops have been raised in the 
Valley states since the advent of the 
weevil, with normal rainfall. 

The transition from a big crop to a 
comparatively small one, as set out 
above, is a good illustration of what the 
weather can do to production and of 
the fallacy of expecting the earth to 
produce a big crop this year because it 
yielded a bumper one last year. 

A good start and a large acreage 
points almost inevitably to an active 
selling campaign and to materially lower 
prices. 

A late start, on the other hand, will 
revive the demand for both spots and 
futures, induce covering of some of the 
large trade short lines, stimulate the de- 
mand for dry goods, and ought to raise 
the level of prices for both the old and 
new crops. 

The farmer, or the weather, should 
soon give us some idea as to the prob- 
able solution of the problem now con- 
fronting the market. 
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Avoid Disaster 
in Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative ad- 
vice of your local or investment banker 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportun- 
ities predominate. Caution, Care, Inves- 
tigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the April issue of Harper’s 


Magazine will help solve your in- 
vestmenf problems. 


arpers 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Another Great Reas 
7 Coming to Atlanta 












Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 
. Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double, $6, $7, $8 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 





























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed 
to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| About Important People 











 Figsnnes med DU PONT was elected 
president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. He succeeds Irenee 
du Pont, who was elected chairman of 
the board of directors and of the finance 
committee. Pierre S. du Pont was elected 
a member of the finance committee to 
succeed Irenee du Pont. 

Cc. K. Clark, senior vice-president, 
was named president of the Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana, succeeding 
D. R. Weller, resigned. 

Elisha Lee, vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has been nominated to be presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

A. L. Taggart has resigned as vice- 
president of the Continental Baking 
Company. 

J. Y. G. Walker, vice-president of 
the Central Union Trust Company, was 
re-elected president of the Association 
of New York State Trust Companies. 

Robert W. Daniel was elected presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank of 
New York. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
membership of Carroll S. Bayne has 
been sold to John A. Salter for $145,- 
000. This is a decline of $5,000 from 
the last previous sale. 

Frank T. Hulswit resigned as presi- 
dent of the United Light & Power Com- 
pany. He is succeeded by Richard 
Schaddelee. 

C. M. Bishop of Brooklyn and F. S. 
Albertson of Los Angeles have been 
elected directors of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. Both have been Dodge dealers 
since 1914, when the corporation was 
founded by John and Horace Dodge. 

F. A. Pielsticker, vice-president of 
the Skelly Oil Cornpany, was elected 
president of the Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association. 

Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, was elected 
a director of the Western Electrical 
Instrument Corporation of Newark. 

George K. Sargent was elected sec- 
ond vice-president and manager of 
agencies of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

F. C. Fenn, vice-president and secre- 
tary, was elected a director of the Nun- 
nally Company. 

S. V. Aldridge was elected vice- 
president, J. B. McCormack assistant 
vice-president, and George W. Dalton 
assistant secretary of the Adair Realty 

& Mortgage Co., Inc. 














“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Why He Didn’t Walk 

As the large ocean liner pulled into 
its New York berth an immigrant hung 
over the railing watching with eager 
eyes the scene before him. Some en- 
gineering operations on the adjoining 
wharf aroused his interest. The en- 
gineers had employed a diver, and, as 
the newcomer stood watching, the diver 
came to the surface. 


“Blimey,” he said to a bystander, “if 
I had a suit like that I’d a walked over, 
too.”—$5 prize to K. W. Dilkes, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

t * * 
Didn’t Stop to Think 

Fond Parent: “Good gracious, son- 
ny, you certainly look a sight.” 

Son: “Yes, father, I tripped and fell 
in a mud puddle.” 

Fond Parent: “What? And with your 
new trousers on, too!” 

Son: “Yes, daddy, I didn’t have time 
to take them off.”"—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to R. G. Heir, Chicago, IIl. 

* * * 


A Mineral Diet 


Sigmund Romberg, the composer, tells of 
meeting a circus sword-swallower. He 
asked him to demonstrate his art, and the 
fellow apparently swallowed some pins 
and needles. 

“But,” protested Mr. Romberg, “those 
aren’t swords; they’re pins and needles.” 

“I know it,” replied the circus freak, 
“but I am on a diet.”"—New York Evening 
World. 

** * 
Business Falling Off 


“How’s the riding school going, old 
man?” 
‘Rotten! Pupils falling off every day.” 
—Doherty News. 
* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 


if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








Be Sure to Get 
Every Issue of 


Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW! 


These are the things 
Forbes Magazine gives 
you each issue—published 
twice a month, on the 
first and the fifteenth of 
each month: 


—time-saving business 
information 


—a review, briefly, of 
all salient business 
developments 


—articles showing how 
others have suc- 
ceeded 


—methods and policies 
of big business men 
and businesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 


—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate 
is $5 per year— 
$9 for two years — 
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Industrial and Financial Investigations 
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DameWolfe & Company 
New York 
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120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c. extra for 
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one year—twice a month—24 issues. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 
61 Broadway, New York 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Managers 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company 
has declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 


Original Series Preferred Stock— 
874%4c per share plus the extra divi- 
dend of 12%c heretofore declared, or 
$1.00 in all, payable on April 1, 1926, 
Sesh eenetanes of record March 10, 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.75 per share, payable April 1, 1926, 
ae holders of record March 10, 


Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 4/100ths of a 
share of Class A Stock for each share 
of Original Series Preferred Stock, 
and 6.75/100ths of a share of Class A 
Stock for each share of $7 Dividend 
Series Preferred Stock. On the basis 
of $29 per share for the Class A 
Stock this is at the annual rate of 
$4.64 per share for the Original 
Series Preferred Stock and $7.80 per 
share for the $7 Dividend Series 
Preferred Stock. 

Stockholders may purchase suf- 
ficient additional scrip to complete a 
full share or sell their scrip at the 
rate of $1.00 above or below, respect- 
tively, the last sale price of Class A 
Stock on the day preceding. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 








render and 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York 


February 25, 1926. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 144% on the preferred stock 
of the Corporation payable April 1, 1926, 
stockholders of record March 16, 1926. : 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or _ scri 
issued for ! 
after the close of business on 
there shall be paid said 
the holders of such shares 0 : 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares of 
preferred stock issuable to them on such sur- 
exchange, together with dividends 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
period from July 20, 1923, to 
at the rate of 6% per annum 
to January 1, 1926. 


certificates of the 
ractional shares of 


Corporation 
referred stock, 
farch 16, 1926, 
uarterly dividend to 
first preferred stock 


uly 1, 1925, and 
rom July 1, 1925, 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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ll IN 19 STATES 


‘MIDDLE ‘WEST 

||| Urourrres Company 
Notice of Dividend 

on Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) upon each share of 
the outstanding Preferred 
Capital Stock, payable April | 
15, 1926, to all Preferred 


stockholders of record on the 
Company's books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o'clock 
P. M., April 2, 1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
































The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
DIVIDEND No. 228 


A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
has been declared upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable on April 15, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 25, 1926. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, to be held on Wednesday, the 14th 
day of April next, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at the close of business on the 25th day 
of March, instant, and be reopened on the morn- 
ing of the 15th day of April next. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
will be paid April 15, 1926. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1926, will be paid 
April 30, 1926. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of March 31, 1926. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, March 22, 1926. 























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 41 


A regular quarterlydividend of $2.00 per share upon the common capital 
stock of this company will be paid on April 15, 1926, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business March 31, 1926. 


Summarized Earnings Statement 










































San Francisco, California 


Year 1925 Increase 
Gross Operating Revenue ——.._....... $47,729,079 $3,277,493 
Net Income — ene ~------- $19,168,185 $2,436,598 
d Interest and Discount .........._ 7,508,838 863,016 
Balance. $11,659,347 $1,573,582 
Reserve for Depreciation ———_____.. __3,807,990 750,574 
Suroipe foe Yee ance ee-§ 7,851,357 $ 823,008 
On Prefevred Stock (6%) ._______.$ 3,265,434 20,824 
On Common Stock ( wa 3,624,337 584,215 
Bal $ 961,586 $ 217,969 


Listed on New York, San Francisco and other Stock Exchanges 
A. F. Hocxenseamar, Vice-President and Treasurer 











CONTINENTAL 
BAKING 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared the 
following dividends: 
$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
PREFERRED STOCK 


$2.00 per share 
on the outstanding 
CLASS A 
COMMON STOCK 


Both dividends are 
payable on April 1, 
1926, to stockholders of 
record on March 15, 
1926. Thestock transfer 
books will not be closed. 


Brayton Campbell 
| March 11, 1926 Treasurer 
































INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, March 3, 1926. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (14%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(14%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able April 15th, 1926, to holders of record at 
the close of business April Ist, 1926. Checks 

will be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 





International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation 
New York, March 11, 1926. 
The directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declar the 
regular quarerly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. (134%) on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable April 15, 1926, to stockholders of 
record March 26, 1926. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 








Remington-Noiseless 
Typewriter Corporation 


Preferred Dividend No. 5 


New Yorx, March 9, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day de 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the Preferred Stock payable 
April 15, 1926, to stockholdrs of record 
April 1, 1926. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 













American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
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Synopsis of Annual Report 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


Calendar Year 1925 


Baltimore, Md., February 24, 1926. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 

In order that you may be advised as promptly as possible of the results 
of the operations of your property for the year ended December 31, 1925, 
the President and Board of Directors submit herewith statement showing 
the Income Account for the year, compared with 1924, together with a 
Condensed Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1925. 

The custotnary annual report will be foot and forwarded later to 
those stockholders who indicate to the tary of the Company their 
desire to receive the same. 

The operations of the year have reflected the continued general business 
activity and the more extended resumption of coal production in the terri- 
tory directly served by your Company. 

The net income for the year available for dividends and other 
COTPOTAate PUTPOSES WAS... ccccccccccccccccecocecs 
an increase of $4,473,818 over 1924. 

After paying 4 per cent. dividend upon the preferred stock 
there FEMAINE......0cccccccccccccccsscccccscscoccccccccseccccsccces scp ley foe TOL 
equal to $12.14 per share on the common capital stock, upon which 
dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. were declared and paid. 

The total accumulated surplus of the Company at December 
31, 1925, was... « «+ $67,672,879 

The program for rehabilitating the Company’s equipment. was continued 
throughout the year. Three passenger cars, and 8,503 freight and work 
cars, no longer suitable for efficient operation, were retired from service. 
Two thousand two hundred and ninety-five freight cars were thoroughly 
rebuilt. Ninety-six new all-steel passenger cars, and 5,385 new freight cars 
were purchased. Orders were placed for car equipment for delivery early 
in 1926, as follows: Eighty-three pieces of all-steel passenger car equip- 
ment, including coaches, baggage, postal, dining and express cars, 4,000 
steel box cars, and 3,000 all-steel hopper cars. 

Fourteen passenger engi were rebuilt and modernized, and 8 Mikado 
type engines were rebuilt in the Company’s shops and converted to Pacific 
type for heavy passenger service. Forty-six heavy freight locomotives 
were thoroughly rebuilt and converted into more efficient type, and 74 
Consolidation engines were rebuilt and converted into heavy switch engines. 
One hundred and thirty-seven engines which had become obsolete in type 
were retired from the service. Fifty heavy freight locomotives have been 
ordered for delivery early in 1 

The results from the operation of the ‘Capitol Limited” trains between 


,793,508 
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New York, Washington and Chicago seemed to justify the installation of 


similar high-class permenant service through the “National Limited” oper- 
ating between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and St. 
Louis, and the “Detroit-Washington Limited” between Washington and 
Detroit. sed long distance travel incident to the improved service 
has offset in substantial part the loss of short-haul business due to the 
automobile and motor bus competition. 

There was an increase in the average distance passengers traveled in 
1925, compared with 1924, of 11.6 per cent., so that notwithstanding a total 
decrease of 12.78 per cent. in passengers carried, the passengers one mile 
decreased but 2.67 per cent. and passenger revenue but 3.94 per cent. 

The tons of revenue freight moved during the year increased 11.22 per 
cent. compared with 1924, and the revenue ton miles increased 10.99 per 
cent. The total freight revenue increased 7.43 per cent. 


_The average train load was 849 tons, an increase of 65 tons over 1924, 
while the speed of freight trains increased 3 per cent. per hour. 

From each dollar of earnings during the year the Company expended 
for maintenance 34.37 cents, as compared with 33.57 ae is 1924, but 
owing to a reduction in transportation expenses from 38.03 cents to 35.62 
cents the total operating expenses consumed but 75.40 cents out of each 
dollar of earnings in 1925, as compared with 77.01 cents in 1924. 

The property was in good physical condition at the end of the year. 

_ The Company had funded debt, other than equipment trusts, maturing 
in 1925 aggregating approximately $132,000,000. These maturities were, in 
Part, — or provided for through refinancing in 1924 or early in 
1925. Alli of the obligations of the Company maturing in 1925 having n 
taken care of, the Company has now no large maturities to meet during 
the next several years. The Company was fortunate in being able to 
accomplish this la amount of refinancing upon favorable terms during a 
period of comparatively easy money. With the refinancing now completed, 
the average rate of interest upon the Company’s long time debt becomes 
4.75 per cent., an increase of something less than one-half of one per cent. 

During the year the Management took occasion to commend the 
Baltimore and Ohio service to the shareholders and sought their coopera- 
tion in its efforts to secure a greater proportion of the business moving to 
and from the territory served by your Company. e response was most 
gratifying and helpful, and it is hoped this cooperation will be continued 
and extended where opportunity offers. 

_ The conditions of business generally throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the territory served by the Baltimore and Ohio, appear sound, 
and the outlook is encouraging at this time. 


DANIEL WILLARD, President. 





INCOME ACCOUNT 


Increase or sae x’ 















































1925 1924 Amount 
Revenue from freight trans- 
ee eer $193,558,361 $180,179 ,357 $13,379,004 7.43 
Revenue from passenger 
transportation ........ 27,904,665 29,047,718 *1,143,053 "3.94 
Revenue from mail, express 
and other transportation 
CTR v0cccccsensses 16,083,914 15,091,720 992,194 6.57 
Total Railway Oper- 
ating Revenues... $237,546,940 $224,318,795 $13,228,145 5.90 
Mdintenance of Way and 
ee ee eee $28,440,416 $26,638,368 $1,802,053 6.76 
Maintenance of Equipment 53,206,661 48,659,504 4,547,157 9.34 
TEE « nsiecdcccccevececes 4,551,082 4,242,473 308,609 7.27 
Transportation ........++ 84,621,877 85,313,755 *691,878 *0.81 
General ..cccseeees isla ce 6,210,388 6,169,512 40,876 0.66 
Miscellaneous ...........-- 2,069,173 1,729,025 840,148 19.67 
Total Railway Oper- 
ating Expenses.... $179,099,597 $172,752,632 $6,346,965 3.67 
Transportation Ratio..... 35.62% 38.03% *2.41% 
Total Operating Ratio... 75.40% 77.01% *1.61% 
Net Revenue from Rail- 
way Operations......... $58,447,343 $51,566,163 $6,881,180 13.34 
TAROD ccccccccccccccceces $10,064,868 $9,548,086 $516,782 5.41 
uipment and Joint 
ee eility Rents. ....c.0e 5,348,388 3,933,753 1,414,635 35.96 
1 Ch to Net 
—S Sktniee y . $15,413,256 $13,481,839 $1,931,417 14.33 
Net Railway Operating In- 
come, a8 = = the ; 
papscng sé eceecen $43,034,087 $38,084,324 $4,949,763 13.00 
Other —— ye ge - 
on = Bonds owned 6,237,801 5,657,290 580,511 10.26 
IT f I 
bag el reel $49,271,888 $43,741,614 $5,530,274 12.64 
Interest ..ccccrccccccees $26,642,481 $25,141,409 $1,501,072 5.97 
4ll Other Deductions...... Be ,899 2,280,515 *444,616 *19.50 
Total Deductions.... $28,478,380 $27,421,924 $1,056,456 8.85 
Etenee a for 
ends a er corporate 
PUTPOSES ..cccececees - $20,793,508 $16,819,690 $4,473,818 27.41 
Dividends declared were: 
Preferred Stock—4%... $2,354,527 $2,354,527 cesseete ar 
Common Stock—5%... 7,597,270 7,597,887 bt} 67 Soce 
Total Dividends..... $9,951,797 $9,951,864 *$ 67 oete 
Leaving a Surplus of..... $10,841,711 $6,367,826 $4,473,885 70.26 





a 


STATISTICS 
Revenue Passengers Car- 1925 , ee eee 44 
teens eabasees “Ghee ets’ann ree off 28t-885 *2,161,531 *12.78 
er les... ’ , ° ° bad 4 * 
Average Miles per Passen- — oe _— 
EE 66400004 06000005000 59.57 53.88 
Average Rate per Pussen- wes veaetes 
ger Mile (cents)........ 3.177 3.218 *.041 * 1.27 
Tons of Revenue Freight 7 
BENE, n.cbsccessoecece 104,637,773 94,078,116 10,559,657 11.22 
Revenue Ton Miles........ 19,459,442,692 17,532,964,820  1,926,477,872 10.99 
Average Miles per Ton... 185.97 186.37 “0.40 *0.21 
Average Rate per Ton 
Mile (mills)............ 9.95 10.28 *0.33 *3.21 
Revenue Tons per Train 
PES tindni50.5045006h%00 848.68 784.12 64.56 8.23 
Train Miles per Train Hour 10.30 10.00 0.30 8.00 
*Decrease. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET DEC, 31, 1925 
ASSETS 


pcccsescessoce $788,218,839 


$580,525,252 
207,693,587 


Investment in Separately Operated Companies, including Miscellane- 


eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ey 
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ous Physical Property........scccseseces ee eee toe ae 53,760,388 
Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account Property Sold.... 107.879 
Investment in Other Companies............cssscecessseseeeeeess., 23,746,215 

I on acne west esinoubiiaineniids b-666-0010-49000R0 016660 "$865,833,321 
I a 00 4:5 0.4.06 0.0, did:0.0.60000000080060000h E02 0020666ds0 0:0 57,901,680 

DE pos du eheepues 6bb06s ress 0sosievensecebeeees $16,996,046 

NE Kitna 5.9 650.006-0.5 00040006045 4000000840550 40,905,634 
ee ee Te ee ere 09926508 3,606,217 

-_ TS +O 

MY MND iks 050 400005 6.604 0 644040 0600580 60600866505400005% $927,841,218 
LIABILITIES 

I ee I sn os 00:00 60:06:04 5400.04.00.00080008ebbense $210,808,535 

EE erin eb ehinnss cho 00s cebeueanteeethen $58,863,181 

COMB ccdccccccccccsccccgpeceseccccccedsccece 151,945,354 
Long Term Debt............- Ceseceene cseseccneersgecesioccces 554,352,888 

Equipment Obligations.............++ stecosesesee «SRT 

Mortgages and Capitalized Leaseholds............ 497,002,152 
Current Ldabilities—Traffic and Car Service Bal- 

ances, Accounts and Wages Payable, Interest and 

Dividends Matured and Unpaid, Unmatured Divi- 

dends Declared, and Other Current Liabilities............0...++: ° 28,391,057 
Liability for Provident Funds and Other Deferred Items. 5,229,930 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment....... $9100 0000 eee 51,120,384 
Reserve for Taxes, Insurance and Operation........... 9,765,545 
BUEPENS cc ccccccccccccccesecccccccesecoccceee eee ccccseccosecocce 67,672,879 

Total Ldabilities............. ew Sdinintesineb0000ep5eceesensce $927,341,218 

ROAD OPERATED AND EQUIPMENT 

Total Miles of Road Operated...........seeeeceeess prce ccoccece pabibeeeks 5,294 

Total Miles of All Track Operated............+++ OE ST 10,507 
LOCOMOTIVES cc ccccccccccccscccccccccece cows Steam 2448 

Electric 11 2,459 

Passenger Cars..........+.-- iced ensasdeberuen ses sanmhgensamaeaennn nal 1,520 

Freight Cars.... 97,647 

Tugs, ‘Barges and 179 

Work Equipment 2,578 





insures good service 











FORBES for April 1, 1926 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


FIFTEEN years ago, General 
Motors foresaw the time when the auto- 
mobile would be an essential utility 
overseas. Accordingly, General Motors 
has circled the globe with export organi- 
zations that have done pioneer work 
upon the far-flung outposts of civiliza- 
tion. (These export organizations 
formed primarily to help maintain a 
steady volume of factory sales. (The 
value of General Motors Exports has 
oradually increased from $122,000 in 


1911 to $77,109,696 in 1925. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE +, OAKLAND 
BUICK *# CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





C Here is a Way to Find Out the 

















Best Form of Investment for You 


» » » 


@ Constant trading in and out of the 
market on tips, rumors and gossip, 
is risky and piles up charges against 
you; increases the possibility of 
loss. But the right policy once 
formed and adhered to steadily 
can build up profits with almost 
amazing speed. 


GWe believe that the dest results 
from investment, the better-than 
average returns that will increase 
your capital with such amazing 
speed, can be secured only through 
securing sound, general advices 
and adapting them to your own in- 
dividual needs. A man earning 
$5000 a year with a total capital of 
$10,000 obviously should buy dif- 
ferent stocks, place different per- 
centages of his money in “Business 
Men’s” Investments, and in Bonds 
than should his neighbor who has a 
$15,000 salary and$100,00o capital. 


QTo the right of this column is a de- 
scription of the subjects covered in 
our latest investment bulletins, 
which we will send you free. Re- 
member while you are reading 
these bulletins that the statements 
madein themare basedona method 
worked out 22 years ago, with a 
record ever sinceof being profitably 
accurate. For example, indepen- 
dent audits made of our recom- 
mendations over a period of years 
have proved that investors who 
followed Brookmire’s advices 
should havesecured average profits 
of over 25% a year from outright 
purchases of securities. And this 
bulletin service is but apart of what 
Brookmire offers to all investors. 


Q.Every Brookmire client, in addi- 
tion to weekly, fortnightly and 
monthly bulletins that discuss ev- 
ty phase of investment, receives 
the privilege of special and indi- 
vidual advice on his own problems, 
whenever he requires it. This 
personal, interested service is one 
of thereasons for thesteadygrowth 
of the Brookmire clientele. 


@ Such a Service with such a record 
of accuracy certainly should en- 
able you to increase substantially 
your income from investments. 
Youcan secure now without charge 
currentbulletins that tell what tode 
in securities and our special folder 
“26% Average Annual Profit”, 
which explains how such unusual- 
ly successful investment results 
can be obtained. The coupon is for 
your convenience. Mail it today. 

















What Should 


O you think stocks will go up 

to new high levels or is belief 

in a bear market influencing you 

to sell now? Sugars—oils—rails— 

equipments? Which offer the best 

possibilities — or should you leave 

them all alone now? What do you 
plan to do? 


The position of the stock market 
now and its probable trend; the 
situation in bonds and whether 
long or short maturities are best 
are all discussed in our latest bul- 
letins. These bulletins are specific, 
concrete and detailed. They give 
definite advice on what policy is 
best now. We will send you copies 
free. Mail the coupon. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 7th Ave., New York 


Please send me, without obligation, 
copies of your latest bulletins discuss- 
ing the stock market and containing 
recommendations as to the best policy 
now. Also, I would like acomplimen- Address 
tary copy of your folder ‘26% Aver- 

age Annual Profit,” telling how a re- 3 
markable investment record was made Ci Bd neenssicinesceiesntintelssslenhacncntuiiibasadliiaeilics 
and how it can be duplicated now. 


Your Policy Be Now? 
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When you and spring 
are thrilling to the first ball game of 
the year—and your favorite player 
drives out a homer — when the 
stands rise, roaring with cheers 
—have a Camel! 
































WHEN spring’s first ball 
game is here. And a heavy 
hitter cracks the ball, shriek- 
ing into center-field for a 
home run—oh, happy 
mortal, as the stands roar 
with glee—have a Camel! 


For Camel adds the magic 
of its own fragrance to life’s 
most festive days. Camels 
are of such choice tobaccos 
that they never tire the taste. 
Camels are so skilfully made 
that they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Spend 
what you may—you'll get 
more pleasure out of Camels 
than any other cigarette you 
ever put a match to. 

So this fair spring day as 
the bases fill and a hefty 
batter lofts out one that it 
seems will never stop flying 
—oh, then, taste the smoke 
that means completed en- 
chantment. Know then the 
mellowest flavor that ever 
came from a cigarette. 





Have a Camel! 










Camels contain the very choicest tobaccos grown in all the world. 
Camels are blended by the world’s most expert blenders. Nothing is 
too good for Camels. In the making of this one brand we concentrate 
the tobacco knowledge and skill of the largest organization of tobacco 
experts in the world. No other cigarette made is like Camels. They 
are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 


Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you 
to compare Camels with 
any other cigarette made 
at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


























